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For the Companion. 


A WALL BETWEEN. 
Who gave the Helder its name—Hels deur— 
hell’s door ? Far up on the very northernmost point 
of that jutting peninsula that forms North Hol- 


And it was just the same now. 
a strange fascination for her. 


The dyke had 
When the tide was 


low, she would leave the broad road at the top, | 


wander down the long incline to the water’s edge, 
noting the different levels on the gauge posts, ex- 


|amining every little opening through which she 


land, the treacherous Zuyder Zee on one side and | could see the twisted roots of the short trees, in- 


that stormy German Ocean on the other, with the 
race of the tide sweeping between it and the’Texel, 
how untiring has been the watch at its gates, and 
how often has it been a place of despair! 

Those high sand 
hills, stretching 
away to the south, 
many and many a 
time have ceased to 
be a defence. That 
stupendous dyke, 
built with such great 
toil and pains, in 
vain has defied its 2 
cruelest enemy, and “~~ 
the waters have 
swept over it. 

The old Dutch 
sailors dreaded the 
dangers on every 
hand, and refused to 
take their ships 
through the narrow 
tidal channel. Two 
hundred years ago, 
with a fleet all ready to sail, pilois. 
commanders and seamen said it was 
“impossible,” till one brave man went 
ahead in his long-boat, took the 
soundings with his own hand, and 
proved it deep enough to allow the largest vessel 
to sail out against wind and tide. Is not the 
Helder rightly named ? 

Yet Napoleon called it his northern Gibraltar ; 


and under his wonder-working hand the little fish- , 


ing village disappeared, and in its stead arose the 


gray walls of the fortress which cost him many | 


millions of francs, and the busy garrisoned town. 

Time and man’s ingenuity have done a great 
work. The dunes are planted now with coarse 
reed grass, whose interlacing roots hold fast the 
shifting sand and form a barrier against the sea. 
Norway has sent her vast blocks of granite, and 
the shelving coast of the great dyke seems im- 
pregnable. 

The lighthouse stands on the highest point of 
the dune, and close by the keeper’s house, where 
Jacob Hemling lived, and this was Rachel’s home. 
It seemed to belong to her, after sixteen years; 
and when she looked down towards the town, and 
then way off on the sea, she felt glad and proud 
to be raised above the world, and said she could 
not live anywhere else. Those lowland homes 
filled her with a strange depression. 

Her brother Aldrich, and Lisa, the faithful ser- 
vant, would laugh at her; but Jacob drew his 
child towards him, and smiled approval. Rachel’s 
mother died before she could remember, but Jacob 
said she should never miss her care; and love was 
lavished on her without measure. 

Who could help loving the fair maiden, with her 
sweet, serious ways, whom no indulgence ever 
spoiled, and whose harshest critic said her worst 
when she called her only a dreamer ? Often Rach- 
el felt that this was true, and wondered if she 
should ever do any worthy work in the world. 
But now she studied her books, dreamed her 
dreams, and was full of high resolves. 

She loved to wander round the dismantled part 
of the fort, peep into the dark casements, climb 
up the winding stairs to the parapet and sit there 
for hours, watching the boats go by and the wild 
sea-gulls, and going back to the old cruel wars 
that had made the land desolate. Philip and the 
terrible Alva, and their own grand Prince of 
Orange lived again; and she could almost see Ad- 
miral Van Tromp sail through the English Chan- 
nel with the broom at his masthead. She rejoiced 
in her brave and sturdy ancestry, in its scholars 
and heroes; but in secret was thankful that her 
lot had fallen in peacefui times. 

There was not an inch of the dune she did not 
know by heart. All through the short firs and 
willows she could make her way, even at night, 
and did not need to follow the beaten path. But 
the dyke was her second home. When she was 
very small, Jacob missed her for half a day, and 
after long search found her, a small speck, seated 
contentedly at the end of an old breakwater, ‘to 
be near the waves,” she said. 





| spect the great sluice gates, and fall to wondering 


again at the massive blocks of stone all around. 
Wherever there was a new piece to make, or a 
breach to repair, there Rachel was. 





The men, 


It had raged for three days, and Rachel had not 
ventured beyond the lighthouse. There, from her 
lofty perch, she could look out on the dark turbu- 
lence of the ocean, and share in the wild joy of 
wind and wave. 

To-night, when she came back to the warm 
|room and glowing peat fire, she remembered the 
| sailors, and wished the storm was over. 

She was a pleasant picture in the firelight, and 
Ulrich in his big armchair opposite thought so. 
She had the clear, fine complexion which belongs 




















learned to expect her, and she did not rest till she 
had taught herself to weave the wicker-work of 
willow with which the sides were thatched; and 
while she watched them she was not always idle. 

She was tall and strong; not strong enough to 
drive in the huge piles and heave the rocks as 
they did; but she knew just where they should 
go, and how thick the clay layers should be, and 
always remonstrated if they poured in earth and 
sand when this fell short. 

Was she “dreaming” when she pondered this 
wonderful country of hers, and tried to understand 
its ways of defence ? 

Ulrich said they would have to make her an in- 
spector one day. 

Ulrich was eighteen, two years older than Rach- 
el; but he only lived inthe present day. By-and- 
by, he said, he should goto the College of Delft 
and study, and be one ot the Waterstaat, like Paul 
Arnhem; but there was plenty of time. 

He was a coast-guard now, and grumbled a 
good deal; and said it was rather tough, in all 
weathers, to watch for breakers and evils that 
never came. Perhaps he should give it up, take a 
small farm and make his fortune. It was a far 
more peaceable way for a man to live; and one 
must look out for one’s self. 

Rachel was like her father. She thought there 
could be no better work than guarding the lives 
and homes at the Helder. But Ulrich was made 
of softer stuff. 

It was January now, and the rain-falls had been 
very heavy for weeks. The long thaw followed, 
and the water stood so high in the canals that one 
could see the barges float by even with the roofs 
of the houses. Tales were brought from Delft of 
the swollen Rhine and the fears of the country 
round; but Ulrich made light of them, and said, 
“One might as well talk of the sea’s rising here at 
Helder.” 

The thaw had ceased and one of those great 
winter storms set in, so dreaded by the mariners. 








little household. Paul Arnhem, as he struggled 
up the hillside, had been full of anxious thoughts, 
but this homely comtort and his warm welcome 
drove them all away. 

He had finished his course at Delft with honor, 
had been associated with scientific men, studied 
the great questions of Holland’s existence, and 
now had come back to his native place to fill 
a most important post. But he did not forget 
Jacob, the friend of his boyhood; and he rested 
in a familiar nook while they talked of the place 
he had lett, of pictures, Rem- 
brandt and Jan Steen, and all the 
curiosities of life. Then 
he told stories of college days 
till Lisa laughed, 
said, 


town 


even and 

“Now, Herr Inspector, do tell 
us how the herring market is, 
and who won the prize for the 
first cargo. 





‘The scholars are as fond of 
those as the rest of us, though 
Delft is not so great for them 
as Amsterdam. 

“T remember when I was 
young, how my father used 
to wait for that night in 
June, when the commission- 
ers of the Great Fishery 
gave orders for the boats to 
go out. It was the twenty- 
fourth, at just five minutes 
past twelve o’clock. Nota 
minute sooner. And we had 
a shop at the Herring Pack- 
ery Tower, and J was always 
the one to trim the basket 
with evergreen and ears of 
corn and silk, and hang it 
out as soon as they came 

home. It was August generally 
when father had his to sell. 

“Gentle-folks and all were 
just as eager then, and we never 
thought of packing any to send 
away. 

“Times are not the same now.” 

It was their turn to laugh at 
Lisa, but Paul assured her that 
at the college they prized the 
herring as much as ever. 








to the women of Helder, great brown eyes and | 
brown hair, wound in a thick coil at the back 
and confined by a horse-shoe fillet of pure gold. | 
That and her large earrings were a cherished heir- | 


loom, and not worn every day. Her dress was | 
rich and bright, almost holiday costume. 

Could she expect a visitor on such a night ? 

She was weaving the willow mats so deftly that | 
she did not look at her fingers as she worked, and 
hummed the words of an English song she had 
learned at school : 

“O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 

Across the sands o’ Dee.” 

Why should this saddest melody haunt her 
now ? 

**Rachel,” broke in Ulrich, ‘‘why do you care to 
know English? I pick up enough from the ships 
that come in; but I never study it. If I go to 
Delft, I suppose I must,” with a sigh. 

“If you settle down into a busy frau, you’ll not 
have much use for it. But you are so full of am- 
bition, you’ll never do that, I suppose. You should 
have been the boy, my sister.” 

Jacob roused himself from the chart he was por- 





| 


ing over. “No knowledge is lost, my son. We | 
know not what uses it may be destined to. Lay it 


up in your youth. When you come to the busy 
days of life, you will have scant leisure for it.” 

Rachel’s eyes brightened as she said, “I mean 
to cross the sea one day, Ulrich, and find the} 
‘sands o’ Dee,’ and see the shores opposite. I want 
to be wise, to know everything.” 

Lisa came in at this moment from the dairy 
with her bright cans in her hand, and looked around 
with satisfaction at her polished floor, spotless cur- 
tains, rows of china cups and teapots and shining 
brass milk-pails, and said,— 

“My work is wisdom enough for me, if I do it 
well.” Cleanliness is the idol of the Dutch house- 
wife. 








Some one did brave the night to look in on the 
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Then they drifted to the weath- 

er, and as Rachel questioned, 

Paul patiently explained how the waters of their 
German Ocean often sought egress in vain. 

‘“‘When the wind blows fiercely from the north,” 

he said, “for any length of time, it drives the cur- 


rents down towards the English Channel; and the 
| Straits of Dover being too narrow to admit the 


accumulated mass, with a change of wind to the 
west, they must fall back upon the land. Or when 
the south wind blows, driving the waters north- 
ward, and they meet the tides that come steadily 
pouring in from the Atlantic and the Polar regions, 
again they must drive upon our or Danish 
coasts.” 

Jucob shook his head and said,— 

“T tell thee, Paul, this north wind has blown 
too long now. I keep note of it. It blew from the 
south for a week, then chopped in a trice, and the 
tide is coming down from the Pole. I fear me for 
that great wave that comes towards us. It is 
gathering force each day.” 

“May God avert disaster!” Paul answered, 
slowly; and the anxious look returned, as they 
spoke of the awful inundations and loss of ’25. 

“Tt cannot be that one comes every ten years,” 
said Rachel. ‘Your science has taught us to con- 
quer the sea, Paul, and our great dyke is too 
strong now.” 

He smiled somewhat sadly as he said, “It is a 
good wail between.” 

The clock struck eight, and Ulrich rose reluct- 
antly to go to his solitary beat on the dyke. 

“One could wish to be a girl nights like this. 
Ah, but the women have the easy time, while we 
watch and wait, Paul!” 

“O Ulrich!” cried Rachel; “when you know 
how gladly I would go for you, if I might!” 

Paul was going also, and he cast a reproachful 
glance at Ulrich, as he said,— 

“You do your best, dear Rachel. Who can 
do more, and who shall say which work is great- 
est? Sleep well, and do not watch too long.” 

His parting words took away the sting from Ul- 
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rich’s taunt, and in her heart, she vowed one day 
to merit all his praise. 

Soon after they were gone, Jacob commended 
her to the kind care of Heaven, bade her a tender 
good-night, and went once more to see if his light 
shone brightly. Then Lisa made her last rounds 
for the night, and Rachel went to her own room. 

The wind shook the casements, and the dark- 
ness was so thick that the revolving light shone as 
if through a cloud. 

Rachel was sure she could not sleep, and threw 
herself on the bed, dressed. She woke up soon 
with a troubled start to think about Ulrich. It 
was hard for him off there in the storm. If she 
had to pace up and down, near one gate, night 
after night, when there seemed no need of it, and 
she was half-dead with sleep, it might not appear 
such a lofty calling as now, when she could sit at 
home and dream of it. 

Then, a flash of remembrance came, and she 
sprang to her feet. 

“TI must go,” she said, and caught up her thick 
cloak, pulled the hood down, and was far beyond 
the lighthouse before she paused to think what 
her father would say if he should miss her. 

But on she must go. She knew the way; and 
what was darkness and the rushing wind to her, 
if Ulrich should sleep at his post ? 

She reached the foot of the dune, and the broad 
road at last. She could see lanterns glimmering 
in the distant stations, mere spots in the dark- 
ness, and sometimes one flashed to and fro. She 
heard no sound but the roaring of the waves, and 
the town was like a city of the dead. 

Drenched and breathless, she stood before Ul- 
rich’s post, and now she dreaded to have him come 
towards her. He would think her so foolish. 
Still, she was there, and she must speak. 

He did not come. She walked on to the maga- 
zine, opened the door, to go in and wait; and UI- 
rich was there, overcome with sleep, his head rest- 
ing on the heavy pile of mats. 

“QO Ulrich!” she faltered in despair, and he 
sprang to his feet and looked as if it was an ap- 
parition that stood at his door. 

“Rachel! Rachel! You! 
could they let you come? 
It is no place for you.” 


Down here! How 
I was not in earnest. 


It was no time for reproaches, so, breathlessly, 
she told him why she came. 

For that little thing she had braved the tempest 
alone, and found him—sleeping. 

He knew it would be bitter disgrace and cost 
him much, if any one else had come, and he an- 
swered, moodily, “1 will go and see.” He thought 
it was folly. 

“IT must go, too, Ulrich,” and she clung to him, 
as they crept along the great, slippery descent of 
the dyke. 

It was but a few steps down, where the next 
wave broke at their fect. The roar was so great, 
that Rachel could not hear if Ulrich had spoken. 
He stooped to feel for the water-level, then hurried 
her back without a word, till they reached the 
road again. 

“Quick! Down the other side!” he shouted in 
her ear; but it was to Rachel as if he whispered. 
All she could do was to follow. 

And her fears had come true! That little crev- 
ice on the land-side, into which she could thrust 
her hand the other day, and which sent down a 
trickling stream towards John Svinton’s small 
house—through it was pouring a rushing torrent 
now. 

Were all the people dead that they did not 
wake? 

“The bell, Rachel! the bell!” cried Ulrich, 
hoarsely ; and Rachel sped back to the station, 
while Ulrich hurried madly on to the farm below. 
Again and again he knocked at the door, and 
shouted, “The dyke! the dyke!” before the quiet 
sleepers moved. Then, above the roar of the tem- 
pest, clang! clang! they heard that fearful bell. 

The signal was too well known, but it had been 
years since it had rung such a wild alarm. 

“Seven feet in one hour! O Ulrich!” was the 
despairing burden of Rachel's soul. 

That was how the water had risen since last he 
took note. And now she kept his watch, and with 
all her might bore down on the great bell, trying 
in vain to think. 

Where was Ulrich? Would no one come ? 

She shuddered as the noise of the flood increased. 
She felt it was creeping in at the door. She could 
hear it nearer and nearer. Were there voices in 
the tumult, and did they wail forth that song of 
another land ? 


“The western wind was wild and dark with foam, 
And all alone went she!” 


“The rolling mist came down and hid the land, 
And never home came she,— 
And never home came she!” 

But she would stay for Ulrich. No one should 
ever know that the post had not been watched with 
the closest vigilance. Was the bell ringing? She 
scarcely knew. Her brain was on fire, and her 
hands bad turned to stone. Time seemed to go on 
and on, but in reality, only half an hour had 
passed. Her strength was giving way. 

At this moment the door was flung open. Her 





and help. All she loved were here, and what was 
life without them? Her cloak was gone, and in 
her brown hair, soaked with rain, gleamed. the 
horse-shoe, the omen of good. Her face shone 
with a deathless courage. 

The waters of the South had indeed met those 
of the North. The wind came driving from the 
northwest, and they poured in a great, whirling 
sweep upon the dyke. Seven feet in one hour! 
Would not the flood soon reach the top ? 

And that terrible breach! How could it be? | 
Why had none given warning? Was Rachel's all 
too late ? 

Towards this one weakest point many men 
rushed, and with trained skill, were doing their 
utmost. Within the widening breach they pour 
sand and rock and clay; and above, upon the 
dyke, many more raise a rude rampart. On this 
they fling huge sheets of sail-cloth and mats of 
rush and straw, till the magazine is exhausted. 
Are there giants at work ? 

It is incredible how rapidly they advance, but it 
is a race for life. 

And Rachel sits in the storm and darkness, with 
others as brave, weaving the willow in breathless 
haste. 

aul is everywhere, animating, encouraging, di- 
recting all; while Jacob) Hemling and Ulrich has- 
ten the bewildered men, women and children up 
the dune, towards the lighthouse. There is a door 
of hope, and the walls of the fort will hold out 
some hours yet. 

The cattle must go. They cannot stop to save 
them. The water has reached the roof of John 
Svinton’s house, and Karl's, and Eric's, on this 
side the dyke—but the breach is stopped. Will 
the flood burst above ? 

The slow dawn came at last. 
within a few feet of the top. One short half-hour 
and the dyke will give way. Then in their great- 
est need, Jacob Hemling implored the merciful 
Heaven to save them, to cover them with the hol- 
low of His hand, and suffer them not to perish by 
water. 

The boats were all ready, and the weary work- 
ers waited for the end, when, with one of those 
sudden and wonderful changes that occur at the 
Helder, the wind ceased, the tide stopped and be- 
gan slowly to recede, and they knew that their 
prayer was heard. 

There was a wall between them and that foam- 
ing, angry sea. 

The lower part of the town was overflowed. It 
was trouble and loss, but not ruin; and death had 
passed them by. And it was acommon loss. That 
simple-hearted people were bound together by the 
cords of a common suffering, and all gave freely, 
so that those who had lost were made whole. 
With undaunted energy, they drained the land, 
repaired the dyke, stocked their farms and filled 
their small gardens with flowers. 

Ulrich’s zeal and devotion met with loud praise, 
for only one knew of his broken watch. 

But who could say enough to Rachel? Not her 
brother, between whom and dishonor she had 
stood. Not Paul, to whom the fair maiden of Hel- 
der became dearer from this day. Nor the grate- 
ful farmers, who ever after asserted that there was 
more in Rachel’s dreaming than in most folks’ 
doing. 

For was it not in one of her dream-moments 
that she had noted the small crevice, and after- 
wards understood its magnitude ? 

Year by year, as the people of Holland learn 
new ways to keep the ocean in check, the great 
dykes grow stronger; but with danger ever at her 
gates, can the hearts at Helder rest secure as those 
of other lands ? 


The waters were 


so 
PRESENTATION OF THE PRINCESS. 
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Returning from the English chapel in Madrid, 
on the morning of Dec. 24th, we noticed that sev- 
eral of the streets wore a holiday garb. 

“What is going on to-day ?” we asked. “A pro- 
cession,” answered our Spanish friend. ‘The in- 
fant princess is to be presented to the Virgin of 
Atocha. Let us go tomy Friend S——’s house 
and see the sight.” 

Walking on, we saw that the balconies of the 
houses on the route of the procession were fes- 
tooned with crimson and yellow, white and blue 
draperies. Soldiers, dressed in blue coats and 
loose red pants, stood with fixed bayonets on the 
curbstones to keep back the crowd on the side- 
walks. It was, however, a good-natured crowd, 
through which we, unattended ladies, made our 
way without much difficulty. 

We had scarcely seated ourselves on the balco- 
ny, when a company of outriders, mounted on 
magnificent steeds, announced the advance of the 
procession. Two officers, seated in an open car- 
riage, were resplendent in gold embroidery, that 
to our republican eyes suggested that one of them 
must be the King. They were only mace-bear- 
ers. 

Another company of horsemen followed, escort- 
ing several open carriages filled with officers of the 
palace. A band of music heralded a line of su- 





father caught her in his arms, and another strong 
hand grasped the rope. “Rachel! My child! my 
child!” And there was Paul Arnhem, grave and 
stern, imploring her to go home-with Ulrich. 

That was the place of refuge now, and many 


perb horses, covered with trappings embroidered 
in gold and silver. Each horse was led by a 
groom more richly dressed than is any general of 
our army on a gala-day. 

As the carriages containing members of the roy- 
al family rolled slowly by, our eyes were dazzled 





were fleeing up the dune, leaving all behind them. 
Strength had come back to Rachel. Was she 
not a daughter of heroes? No, she would stay 


by colors which rivalled the rainbow’s in brillian- 
}cy and variety. Each carriage was drawn by 


head of every horse waved a bunch of superb os- 
trich feathers worth, at least, three hundred dol- 
lars. 
The carriages were inlaid with pearl and tor- 
tuise-shell, lined with light-colored satin and em- 
blazoned with gold. Each had its own peculiar 
colors, which were worn by its horses, coachman 
and footmen. 
Preceded by a band of music and a guard of | 
cavalry, came the royal carriage, surmounted by a 
crown, and drawn by eight white horses. Its | 
coachmen and footmen wore a livery of white 
broadcloth embroidered with silver. | 
On the front seat sat a handsome nurse, and ly- | 
ing on her lap was the infant-princess, six weeks 
old. Its dress—a gift of the Empress of Austria— 
was of white satin covered with point lace. We 
gazed at the little one, partly covered by a white 
} 
| 








cashmere cloak, but could not see that it differed 
much from any baby of the same age. 

The King and Queen sat on the back seat, but 
all we could see of them were the folds of her maj- 
esty’s white satin dress. There were no shouts of 
‘‘vivas” to greet their majesties. The crowd was 
well-behaved and interested to see; but as quiet as 
if watching a funeral procession. At the Church 
of the Virgin of Atocha the infant, held by the 
Queen, was presented to the madonna, while the 
priests intoned the appropriate prayers. Then the 
procession re-formed and returned by another 
route to the palace. A. 8. P. 
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For the Companion. 


GOD GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


I strive with aching heart and head, 
All the long day and half the night, 
For paltry recompense of bread, 
And win it in the world’s despite; 
It gives me life, and little more; 
et why complain? One bless 
Is superadded to my store— 
God giveth His beloved sleep. 


And am I one of these? Why aot? 
Our pains and pleasures intertwine— 
After the fight that must be fought 
There comes a truce with pe: 
*Tis wise to struggle and endure; 
After all sorrow great or deep, 
The recompense is sweet and sure— 
God giveth His beloved sleep. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
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divine. 





For the Companion. 


TED’S APOLOGY. 
I think it was all Cousin Babbett’s fault, and 
that she should have been the one to apologize. 
Her name is really Ellen,—her first name,—but 
mother’s name is Ellen, too; so when she came to 
spend the winter at our house, father said we bet- 
ter call her Cousin Babbett, so as not to get her 
mixed up with mother. 
It was April Fool's Day, and that year it came 
in vacation; not areal vacation; but the teacher 
had to go home to comfort her mother, because 
the brother that they had heard was drowned at 
sea wasn’t really drowned, but had come home 
alive and well. So there was no school April 
Fool’s Day; which we fellows all thought was a 
pity, because you can always get such good 
chances to play tricks on the girls in school. 
Well, Nate Winslow and I were snow-balling, 
out in the side yard. There was plenty of snow, 
and it was just moist enough to make good balls, 
and we were making up a lot to stock our fort 
with. We were just beginning to build the fort 
when mother came to the door in her little red 
shawl, and called me up to the steps. 

“T want you to go down to Miss Parker’s, Ted,” 
said she, ‘‘and tell the minister that the teachers’ 
meeting will be here at three o’clock to-morrow af- 
ternoon, instead of at Mrs. Dunlap’s; her baby 
has the measles.” 

“All right, ma’am,” said I; ‘can Nate go, too ?” 

**Yes, of course, only don’t forget the errand,” 
said mother; and then she went in, but in just a 
minute Cousin Babbett came and put her head 
out, with a purple woollen hood on. 

“Theodore,” said she, ‘your mother says if the 
minister isn’t at home, leave the message with 
Miss Parker. Now mind you don’t go and forget 

Just as she started to go in she happened to see 
a little bundle that was on the steps. It was only 
an April Fool parcel that we had been leaving 
about on the sidewalk to fool the girls with,—a 
square block of wood tied up in brown paper, and 
a card inside with April Fool written on it. 

“Theodore,” said Cousin Babbett, puckering up 
her mouth and looking solemn, ‘‘Theodore Davis, 
what a boy you air! Don’t you let me know of 
your taking that foolish bundle to the minister, 
now! I wonder what under the canopy you'll 
think of next.” 

Now there’s something very queer about Cousin 
Babbett, and somehow, even if she is my own sec- 
ond cousin, I don’t like her very well. 

It isn’t that she wears felt slippers and you never 
can hear her coming; nor because her hands are 
always cold; nor because she calls me Theodore ; 
nor because she thinks mince-pie is unwholesome 
for boys, and always scowls when I have a piece; 
and I don’t think it is because she has earache 
and always wears a hood. 

In fact I don’t know what it is, but when Cous- 
in Babhett tells a fellow not to do a thing, it does 
just everlastingly make him want to go and do it! 

It must be something in the way she says 
things; for I never feel that way a bit about 
mother, or father, and when I visit Aunt Sophia 
and she says, “I wouldn't if I were you, Ted,”— 
why, I wouldn’t go and do anything, not for a 


_ 








| eight horses, matched in color and action. On the 





But Cousin Babbett is different. If it hadn’t 
been for her, I never would have taken that pack- 
age to the minister; of course not; I never would 
have thought of such athing. But when Consin 
Babbett went and said “don’t,” that put it into 
my head, and I wanted to do it right away. 

She went in and shut the door, and I picked up 
the package and put it in my jacket-pocket. 

“You dassen’t give it to him,” said Nate, gig- 
gling. 

“Yes, I do dass to,” said 1; “come along and see 


| if I don’t.” 


I felt brave enough then, for it was a good long 
way to Miss Parker’s, where the minister boarded, 
but when we reached the house and had knocked, 
I’d have given a good deal if I hadn’t told Nate 
I'd do it. 

Miss Maria came to the door; she was the 
youngest and the crossest of the two Miss Park- 
ers. When she opened the door and saw who was 
there, she clapped it to again, all but a little crack, 
as if she was afraid we would rush in pell-mell in 
spite of all she could do. ‘Don’t come in,” said 
she; ‘‘your feet are muddy. What do you want ?” 

“Ts the minister in?” said I. 

**No, he isn’t,” said she, very snappishly indeed. 
*“He’s gone to Durham Centre to a funeral, and 
won't be back till two.” 

“Will you please give him this bundle ?”’ said I, 
‘and tell him that teachers’ meeting will be at 
our house to-morrow, because Mrs. Dunlap’s 
baby’s got the measles.” 

“Of course it has,” said Miss Maria, speaking 
very sharp and quick. ‘I aint a mite surprised. 
They’re always havin’ somethin’. ‘They only do 
it to be aggravatin’. Shut the gate and latch it.” 
I was sorry I had done it even then, and by the 
time I got home I'd have given my skates and my 
“Swiss Family Robinson” to have that package 
safe in my hand again. 

I almost made up my mind to go back and tell 
Miss Parker it was a mistake about the package, 
and ask for it back ; but of course I didn’t really 
dare to do that; and to make things worse, Nate 
kept saying, “Oh my, Ted! I’m glad I didn’t do 
it. Won’t you catch it when your father knows! 
I wouldn't be in your shoes for a good deal!” till 
I just wanted to shake him till his teeth chattered. 
At dinner it was just as bad. I didn’t care 
about the chicken and rice, and I almost didn’t 
want any pudding, though mother makes the best 
fig pudding im the world. 

It seemed exactly as if Cousin Babbett knew 
just what I’d done, though of course she didn’t. 
It was only that I felt so sort of guilty ; for Cous- 
in Babbett always has a way of looking ata ftel- 
low as if he had done something he ought not to do. 

After dinner Nate came over to build a fort, but 
I could not put my mind on it somehow, I was so 
uncomfortable about what I’d done. 

If it had only been any one else that I had done 
it to—any one but a minister! Anda new minis- 
ter! That was what made it so dreadful. 

So I kept thinking about it all the afternoon 
while we were building the fort. I wondered how 
the minister would look when he opened the pack- 
age in his study, and saw the block of wood and 
that card with APRIL Foo. written on it. 

I wondered if he would show it to Miss Maria, 
and what awful things she would say about me. I 
wondered if he would tell father, and what father 
would think was a bad enough thing to doto a 
fellow who made an April Fool of the minister. 

Father was over at Millbury that afternoon, and 
I was glad of it. I hoped his sick people would 
keep him away till it was dark; till it was too late 
for the minister to come and tell him about me. I 
wished I was somebody else. I wished even that 
I was Nate, whose mother didn't believe in Jun- 
cheons. 1 would have changed places with Bob 
Talbot, whose father wouldn’t let him skate, or go 
in swimming. The more I thought about it, the 
worse it seemed. 

About four o’clock father came home from Mill- 
bury, and just as he was driving into the yard I 
saw the minister cross the street and speak to him. 

Then, of course, I knew it was all over with me, 
and I went up tothe fence, though I felt much 
more like ranning behind the barn; but something 
seemed to make me go right up to the minister. 

They were not talking about me, though, after 
all; they were only talking about some books that 
the minister was going to lend to a sick man over 
in Millbury. 

But I suppose the sight of me reminded the min- 
ister, for he laughed just as he was going away, 
and said he,— 

“O Theodore, I was sorry I was out this morn- 
ing when you called on me and left your card.” 

Well, of course, after that I knew I'd got to own 
up, for father isn’t the kind to let anything pass 
without knowing all about it. 

“Ted,” said father, “what did he mean ?” 

He has a way of firing questions off like that, 
short and sharp, like the crack of a whip. So then 
I had to tell him the whole story; for I don’t lie, 
whatever else I do. I told him all about it,—about 
Cousin Babbett and everything. 

He put up his hand and pulled his whiskers a 
minute. 

“Go tell your mother,” said he. 

Mother was setting out the dinner she’d been 
keeping hot for father. The chicken was in the 


oven, and the fig pudding was in a saucer on top of 
the tea-kettle, covered over with another saucer. 

I stood and watched mother till the dinner was 
on the table, for I wanted to see her alone, and 








hundred dollars! 


not in the room with Cousin Babbett. 
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But I told her all about it. She was making | 


biscuit to rise for tea, and she just put down her | business, and grew up to fill prominent places in com- 
cutter and looked so sorry and sort of disappoint- mercial and social circles, one becoming a New Eng- | 


ed. She said she was surprised. 

That’s the worst thing about mother. She 
doesn't scold, but she is so quiet, and she looks 
such a way, that a fellow’d a heap rather she’d 
box his ears. ; ‘ | 

Then she said it was bad to be disrespectable to 
any grown-up person, but worst of all to a minis- | 
ter; and I must goto Miss Parker’s early the very 
next morning, and tell him that I was sorry. 

I knew I should have to do it as soon as she said 
so, of course; but didn’t I hate to! And the more 
I thought about it, the more I hated the idea; and 
at last I hated the minister and Cousin Babbett 
and Nate and mysclf and April Fool’s Day all in 
a bunch. | 

But next morning, right away after breakfast, 
off I had to go. Nate Winslow was sitting on a 
post by his front gate and saw me coming, and 


sang: 


| 


“April Fool’s Day’s gone and past, 
And you're the greatest fool at last 

Nate is a fellow that doesn't mean any harm, 
and there’s nothing he isn’t willing to do for you, 
but he seems to have a knack of saying just the 
wrong thing to everybody. 

Now, it he had thought a whole year, he couldn’t 
have thought of anything more hateful to say than 
that. It seemed as if he said it on purpose, but I 
knew he didn’t. So when he asked where I was 
going and said he would go too, I didn’t care, only 
I told him he could not go in with me. 

“T don’t want to go in,” said Nate, “I wouldn't 
Tell you what, Ted, it’s a pretty bad thing 
to make game of a minister! Don’t you remem- 
ber those fellows in Sunday-school lesson last 
week that called the prophet names, and about 
the bears, you know, that came and ate them up ? 
Oh, I wouldn’t be you for a heap!” 

Well, at last we got to Miss Parker’s, though we 
stopped and played with all the dogs, and did 
everything to make the way seem longer. 

Nate hid behind the syringa-bush. The door 
was open and Miss Maria was sweeping the front 
entry with a green veil tied over her head. At 
first she did not know I was there, and she sent a 
whole cloud of dust flying out the door, and I 
sneezed and then she looked at me. 

She stopped sweeping and said, ‘Don’t come in; 
your boots are snowy and muddy. What do you 





dass. 


want? 

“I want to see the minister,” said I, “and I 
must go in because it’s private business.” 

“Private business!” said Miss Maria. 
Wipe your feet on that!” 

She threw a mat made of corn-husks out on the 
step, and when I had rubbed my boots on that, I 
had to rub them on a braided rug inside the door, 
and last of all on a drawn rug with green roses on 
it, just outside of the minister’s study. 

She took me by the collar with one hand and 
opened the door with the other, and marched me 
in to the minister exactly as if she’d caught me 
stealing. 

“‘Here’s the doctor’s boy wants to see you,” 
she, ‘‘on private business.” 

And she laughed and sniffed and banged the 
door. And I spoke right up without thinking and 
said,— 

‘“‘My mother says I must apologize for sending 
you that bundle, but for my part I don’t see why 
I should apologize to a minister more than to any- 
body else. I don’t see as they’re any better than 
other good people.” 

I did really. I said just those very words to 
the minister. And he didn’t preach me a sermon 
as you might think. He just looked at me a min- 
ute and then threw back his head and laughed, 
and said he,— 

“Well, Ted, I don’t either, more’s the pity. 
Heaven knows we ought to be, but I don't think 
we are.” 

Then he told me to tell my mother that no apol- 
ogy was needed; that the bundle was only a joke 
and he never thought of minding it. Then he 
grew sort of solemn again, and said be,— 

“If I should know of your lying, Ted, or 
cheating, or stealing, or tormenting weak crea- 
tures or children, these are the things I should 
mind, Ted: now remember that.” 

Then he jumped up and poked the fire, and 
looked at his watch. 

“At two o'clock, Ted,” said he, “I am going 
over to the Port to visit the school-ship that came 
in last night. If you and that boy who is always 
with you want to go too, I'll call for you at half- 
past one.” 

Then he shook hands with me just as if I was a 
grown-up man. 





“You! 


said 


The pediers became excellent customers of the new 





land bank president, another an extensive Connecticut 
manufacturer. 


—+or 
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LOST ON A DAKOTA PRAIRIE. 
A YOUNG SETTLER’S FIRST EXPERIENCE. 
By G. C. 

The spring of 187— was unusually late in Dakota. 
Till as late as the middle of April the snow lay on the 
ground to the depth of a foot or more. 

A small party of six young men from Indiana (among 
whom was the present writer) had arrived in March 
with the intention of putting inacrop of wheat, and 
entering Government claims. 

Our land had been broken the previous season and 
was ready for seed as soon as the snow should melt | 
and the frost leave the soil sufficiently mellow. We 
had built a shanty on the edge of a “cooley” (snow- 











ing thicker and thicker, and completely hiding every- | thankful joy and rushed towards it. At nearer view 


thing but the dim, yellowish, snow-covered prairie 
underneath. | 

A queer, undefined feeling crept over me, a sense of 
loneliness and awe. The surroundings served only to 
add to these emotions; and I began to feel that even | 
here within a mile of home I might become hopelessly 
lost. 

Straining my eyes in the direction of the river, as I 
supposed, I at length imagined that I could see in the 
distance a long, low line of something that had the ap- | 
pearance of trees, and once more started forward. 

On and on I went, not daring to look back, lest I 
should lose sight of the timber-belt. But the longer I | 
walked, the farther off receded the line of trees; it could | 
have been but a misty mirage of my fancy. | 

On a sudden the sound of running water caught my | 
ear. I advanced a few steps and found myself close 
on another cooley, larger and swifter than the first 
and filled with cakes of snow and ice, borne rapidly by 
on the strong current; a miniature river fully six feet 
in depth and icy cold. 

Again I strained my eyes to penetrate the mist. | 


water brook) running through the land, also a small Surely that must be the timber that I saw in the dis 


granary in which was stored our seed-wheat. 

A stock of farming-tools had been purchased; and 
we were now only waiting for the coming of spring, to 
begin work. 

Our nearest neighbors (with the exception of two 
Norwegian families across the cooley) lived about 
six miles distant by the road, at a place called Bend 
Post-Office, situated in the bend of the Goose River. 

One morning after we had been there a few days, I 
started on foot to go to the post-office for our mail, 
and also to return a gun we had borrowed. There had 
been a slight rain the previous evening; and the morn- 
ing showed a cloudy sky with considerable mist. 
Looking off from the shanty, I could dimly see the 
trees along the bank of the river, but farther on the fog 
wholly shut out the post-oflice from view. 

By taking a ‘‘cut” across the prairie I could save 
some three miles of the journey, and also avoid a large 
cooley which ran across the road. This course I de- 
cided to take, and at about eight o’clock bade my fel- 
low-settlers adieu and, gun in hand, set off. 

As I went out across the snowy prairie, I kept turn- 
ing to look back every now and then, to see that I was 
keeping in a line with the shanty. 
heavy, high-top boots, which I had had made on pur- 
pose for “tracking ;”” and I found these very useful, as 
the snow was soft and slushy, with several inches of 
water beneath. 

I had proceeded half a mile or more when I came to 
a small “cooley”? which I found much deeper than I had 
expected, the snow having melted steadily all night. I 





Nate came out from behind the syringa-bush. 

‘What did the minister say, Ted?” said he; 
“were you scared ?” : 

“No,” said I, “I wasn’t scared at all after I got 
in there. He said it was all right; he didn’t seem 
to mind it a bit; and if you, or any other fellow, 
dares to say that the minister isn’t a good, square 
man, of the best kind, I'll throw you into a mud- 
puddle before you can say Jack Robinson!” 

ELEANOR PUTNAM. 

nh Aaa 





A He.prut Man.—The late Wm. E. Dodge, the 
well-known merchant and philanthropist, showed at 
the beginning pf his business career a union of enter- 
prise and helpfulness, : 

Three Connecticut pediers coming in the store with 
their packs, he, to the scandal of his partner, invited 
them to make the store their headquarters. 





waded into it, however, and succeeded in getting across, 


| but not without filling my boots to the tops, and un- | 


| fortunately slipping and dropping the gun, which I had 
| to reach for, causing me to wet my coat-sleeve to the 
| shoulder. 

Getting over, I sat down on a tuft of wet bunch-grass 
and emptied my boots and then wrung the water from 
my stockings. I did not much mind the wetting, as I 
had by previous experience become used to such acci- 


towards the shanty, I was surprised to find that I could 
not see it. 


Starting up, I gazed around in every direction. 





I had on a pair of 


For the first time 1 perceived that the fog had been 
growing thicker and thicker; looking forward I saw | more with head down and limbs dragging, no longer | make the distance across from Irkutsk, Siberia, in 
that I could not now discern the trees along the river. | trying to follow any course, and wandered on for half | fourteen days, a feat which can only be accomplished 
Not a | an hour or more, till happening to glance to my right, | when the road has been prepared, and police-masters 
house, tree, nor distinct object of any kind, was visi- | T saw an object of some kind, but so vailed in mist that | and cossacks have been sent ahead from the various 
ble; nothing but the dense fog, worse and more bewil- 
dering than the blackness of night, momentarily grow- | new life into both body and soul. I uttered acry of | iness. 


tance, I reasoned, and resolved to cross the cooley if 
possible. 
the bank in search of a shallow place. At length I 
found a spot where the snow, during the winter, had 


neath which the water now flowed. 

Upon the edge of this snow bridge I stamped to test 
its strength; it bore me up, and I slowly stole forward 
on it and had just passed midway, when the treacher- 
ous arch gave way and down I went with it into a 
cooling bath indeed! My feet slid from under me. I 
was completely soaked to the skin. The bottom was 
very slippery, and I had no little difficulty in regain- 
ing my feet. 
my head, only up to my arm-pits, in fact. I scrambled 
out as best I could. No easy task, encumbered as I 
was with overcoat and gun, the latter of which I had 
dropped in my fall, and was compelled to dive for. 

Emptying my boots once more, I wrung out my 
overcoat, and throwing it over my shoulder, gazed 
around in both anger and dismay. I was wet, hungry 
and half-frozen. Having no watch with me, I had but 
a confused idea of the time, but knew that several 
hours had elapsed since I left the shanty. Now, in- 
deed, the thought of trying to retrace my footsteps oc- 
curred to me; but the sight of the cooley from 
which I had just emerged put an end to that idea. Still 

over everything hung the impenetrable mist-cloud ; and 
north, south, east or west were all one to me now. 

Thoughts of home and friends entered my mind. 
Would I ever see them again? I must surely perish if 
I had to remain out over night in this condition. The 
danger nerved me afresh. 
as I could go till quite exhausted; then shouted and 
hallooed until I was hoarse. Wholly in vain. 
was something maddening in that bewildering fog and 
dim white prairie. I dropped down in the snow and 





To this effect I began to look up and down | 


drifted across, forming an apparently solid crust be- | 


Fortunately, the water was not here over | 


I started up and ran as fast | 


There 


it took the shape and appearance of a house. But 
alas! imagine my weary chagrin, when, on coming 
closer, it proved to be not a house, but a hay-stack. 

Well, thought I, a hay-stack is better than nothing 
at all, and there may be a house hard by. Then I 
started around the stack in a circle, moving as far away 
from it as I dared without quite losing sight of it. But 
no house could I discern. Quite discouraged I went 
back to the stack and sat down fora longtime. Fi- 
nally I set off at random, proceeding in I knew not 
what direction, yet keeping as near as possible in a line 
with the stack. After travelling for some time, weary 
and dejected, not knowing, scarcely caring, where | 
was going, I almost ran against the object of my search 
—a veritable house! and not only a house, but a barn 
and a man standing in the door, whom I at once hailed. 

But he shook his head at me. He was Norsk and 
could not speak a word of English. I pushed on, how- 
ever, and stumbling into the house, by dint of gestures 
made known my condition and succeeded in obtaining 
from these people a change of clothing and something 
to eat. 

They were honest, though homely, folks. None of 
them could understand English, but I finally bargained 
with the man for his horse and his services to pilot me 
to the post-office, which I was determined to reach 
anyhow, and which these Norse folks gave me to un- 
derstand was three miles distant. 

Having dried my clothes 1 mounted the horse, and 
preceded by my guide, set off, somewhat like Don Quix- 
ote in appearance, I could not help thinking, but with 
much less ambition. The fog had by this time begun 
to lift, and we were not very long in reaching the post- 
office, from which we could see our shanty, which | 
pointed out to my guide. 

Going back we swam the horse through the cooley 
which I had fallen into, arriving at our place about 
dark. 

My fellow-emigrants looked somewhat surprised at 
my horse and guide, but asked few questions. I mere- 
ly stated that the cooley being deeper than I expect 
ed, I had hired a man and horse to bring me back. But 
I shall never forget that first experience of mine in 
Dakota. 


tor 
For the Companion. 


POST-HASTE THROUGH SIBERIA. 
By John P. Jackson. 
FIRST PAPER, 

After months of uncertainty, all conjectures as to the 
fate of the steamer Jeannette, sent into the Arctic re- 
gions by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, were put forever 
to rest on December 18, 1881. A telegraphic despatch 
was received from Irkutsk, the far-away capital of 
Eastern Siberia, stating that she had been wrecked five 
hundred miles north of the Siberian coast, and that 
the crew, after making one of the most noteworthy re- 
treats over the ice on record, had almost reached the 
mouths of the Lena in three boats, when a violent gale 
drove and dispersed them. 

Of these three boats only one, with Chief-Engineer 
Melville and men, was known to have landed on the 
eastern or Bykoff mouth of the Lena, and to have 
found succor with the natives. This was on the 19th of 
September. Five weeks later there arrived in Bulun, 
a little village on the Lena River, two hundred miles 
from the coast, two brave sailors, Neros and Ninder- 
mann, who brought the still more startling news that 
they had been sent forward by Captain DeLong, from 
a point over a hundred miles away north, to look for 
and to bring assistance to himself and his party, who 
were in a distressing condition, having had no food for 
several days, many being unable to advance any fur- 
ther. 

A few days after the receipt of the first telegraphic 
message in Europe, a paragraph appeared in the col- 
umns of the New York Herald, saying that a special 
correspondent would be sent to Irkutsk, to take letters 
and messages from friends and relatives of the expedi- 

| tion, so great was the hope that all would eventually 
be saved! And I, then in Paris, was commissioned to 
be the bearer of these messages of love and welcome to 
the returning explorers, and then to accompany them 
on their homeward journey through the capitals of 
Europe, to record the warmth of welcome that prom 
ised to be theirs. 
| Some of those missives of affection and welcome 
home I safely delivered; others I bore with me to the 
mouth of the Lena, to that solitary cross-crowned cairn 
that marks the last resting-place of so many brave men 
| of the Jeannette. 
The long sled-journey from Orenburg to Irkutsk, 
| two thousand seven hundred miles, though wearying, 
| was not devoid of interest. It was made in seventy- 
five days, including four days’ rest at the larger cities 
along the way. There are altogether two hundred and 
| twenty post-stations along the route in wretched vil- 
lages planted every fifteen or twenty miles along the 
way. To make the journey I required no less than 
eight hundred horses, from three to five and six at a 
time, and they generally sped along at a furious rate. 
| Siberian post-horses are small, shaggy-haired litile 
| things, strong as giants, but nimble as cats. They run 
from station to station at full gallop, seldom or never 
| walking, but keeping on at full speed both up hill and 
| down. 
| The drivers, or yemschicks, delight in nothing more 
| than in seeing the brave little animals trying to get out 
of the way of the sledge in passing down bill, and in 
| thus letting them get impetus enough to carry them 
well up the steep on the other side of the hollow. 

Our speed ranged from eight to ten, and to occasion 
| ally twelve miles an hour, this depending usually on the 
fee paid to the drivers. Twelve miles an hour is the 
regulation-speed at which a Russian courier is driven. 
| For him three horses are kept in every post-station 


wept and raved. Then at length calming myself, I | along the route, and indeed on every postal route in 


rose and tried to look at the matter coolly. 


cloud. But even the imaginary trees had now disap- 
| peared. 


Perhaps 
my condition was not so bad as I had imagined. Once | horses when this individual rushes by. 
dents. But while thus engaged, chancing to look back | more I gazed around and tried to pierce the delusive fined heavily, or more probably loses his position. 


Siberia, and woe to the station-master who has no 
He is either 


The station-masters have to look out for the passing 
of governors and governor-generals, who if called on 


Knowing that I must keep moving, I started once | urgent business by the Czar to his capital, expect to 


I could not tell what it was. 


But the sight of it put 


towns along the route to see that everything is in read- 
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General Ignatieff told me that he had once made | many places covered with surface water to the 


the journey in fourteen days; and consequently he 
must have gone at a speed of two hundred miles, 
or three hundred versts, a day. 

The traveller has, however, many unavoidabie 
delays. He meets every day hundreds and hun- 
dreds of sleds forming the tea-caravans coming 
from China to Russia. The drivers, generally 
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depth of two feet, and through this the sled had to 
be dragged. Often we were stuck for hours and 
| had to unload the sleds until the rough places 
| were passed, but after five or six days of danger- 
ous and difficult work, we got on firm ice once 
more. 

Finally, after fourteen days and nights on the 





POST-HASTE TH 
Tartars or Buriats, are a lazy set of vagabonds, 
and often enough wrap themselves up in their 
sheep-skins and fall fast asleep, leaving the horses 
to go along at their own swect will and to spread 
out all over the road. 

The only thing the drivers fear is to meet an 
escorted gold-caravan. ‘Then the cossacks make 
short of the obstruction. They dash in 
among the sleds, and beat the lazy drivers unmer- 
cifully with their swords until the road is cleared. 


work 


Very strange scenes are those on the Siberian 
post-road. Now and then you hear the clank of 
chains, and looking out of your sled see a long 
procession of miserable-looking creatures, plod- 
ding on their weary way to the mines. They are 
the exiles. The procession is opened by a hun- 
dred or more, whose legs are chained above the 
knees, so that though they have freedom of mo- 
tion, they cannot possibly run away. They are 
guarded by cossacks, who walk alongside with 
fixed bayonets. After these come the sledges with 
the sick and the weary, or with women and chil- 
dren, these being the wives and families of the ex- 
iled men. 

The exiles thus chained and guarded are in all 
cases the worst type of criminals, men whose des- 
perate physiognomies tell you plainly that society 
does not regret their exile. Political prisoners are 
treated in a much better manner, and are usually 
transported in sleds, but all have strong cossack 
escorts. Such exiles I have met even beyond 
Yakutsk, but the greater number are now sent to 
the villages on the Amur, or to the mines around 
Lake Baikal. 

Sometimes on looking out of your sled you see 
a couple of weary, ragged tramps. They beg for 
a few copecks, or maybe a little food. These are 


escaped convicts endeavoring to make their way | 
Lack to Russia and to their old haunts of vice. | 


They have wandered already perhaps three thou- 
sand miles from their place of exile on the shores 
of the Pacific. It may take them three years be- 
ture they get to freedom, but they have yet to pass 
the frontiers, where the chances are that they will 
be arrested as vagrants, and if not identified, com- 
mitted to prison again. 

The peasants call them “pilgrims,” and in many 
villages they leave pieces of bread on their door- 
steps for them to pick up as they pass along. 
They are compelled to keep to the post-roads, : 
the Mongolian nomads are quite willing to deliver 


them up to the Government again for a reward, or | 


to kill them if they offer resistance. There are 


said to be no less than fifteen thousand such ‘‘pil- | 


grims” constantly on the Siberian post-roads. 

At last, after twenty-five days and nights on the 
sled, I reached Irkutsk, where I met the surviv- 
ors of the Jeannette, and from them I gathered the 
details of the voyage of their vessel and the few 
facts then known about the dreadful situation of 
DeLong and his companions on the inhospitable 
delta of the Lena. But hearing no news from 
Melville and his companions, I determined to go 
to Yakutsk, two thousand miles northward, and 
then if no news had been received there, to go to 
the borders of the Arctic Ocean and assist in the 
search for the missing men. 

Soon we reached the Lena River, and there our 
troubles commenced. It seemed at times as if I 
must give up the task; the ice on the riyer was in 





ROUGH SIBERIA. 


wearing, desolate river, I reached Yakutsk and 

completed 4,600 miles of my journey. There was 

no news from DeLong, however, and I determined 
| to go still farther north. 








COMPANIONSHIP. 


No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 
LONGFELLOW. 


+e 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 

The Forty-Seventh Congress of the United 
States came to an end at noon on the 4th of March, 
having completed its two years’ term. 

It has been the fashion of late, perhaps it was 
always the fashion, to abuse Congress while it is 
in session, and to make loud rejoicing when it has 
adjourned. But is this wise or just? Who make 
up Congress? Two Senators from each State and 
one Representative each for something more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand of the people. 

No one asserts that the best men are in all cases 
elected to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. But on the whole, the Senators and Repre- 
| sentatives elected are far above the average of the 
}community in ability and intelligence, and quite 

the equal of the average in honesty. 

But there are some facts which are frequently 
| forgotten. The most important of these is that 
there are two sides to almost every question. When 
| mensay,in @ rough-and-ready way, that Congress 
|} made a mistake,—or to use the more common 
form, that it committed an infamous outrage,—in 
| its action upon a certain measure, what they real- 
|ly mean is that Congress took a different course 
| from that which they deemed wise. 
| We should remember that the business which 
Congress is asked to perform is always very great- 





rates for Money Orders. Thereis areform in three 
particulars. First, one may send hereafter one 
hundred dollars in one order. Fifty dollars is the 
present limit. Secondly, the rates are reduced. 
And thirdly, we are to have Postal Notes for sums 
less than five dollars, which can be sent instead of 
silver. 

| Another new law relieves Congress from the con- 
sideration of a vast number of private claims, by 
referring them to the Court of Claims. This will 
rescue much of the time of future Congresses for 
the discussion of important public matters. 

All these measures are additional to the regular 
work upon the appropriation acts, which occupies 
much time; and all of it was accomplished in a 
short session of three months. 

There were many other matters which were im- 
portant, but which failed to become laws. Some 
of them came very near to being enacted. Among 
them was a bill to reform our shipping laws, so 
that our American vessels need not be burdened 
with charges from which the ships of other coun- 
tries are exempt. 

This bill was passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, but as it was amended in the Senate, a vote 
of concurrence was necessary in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the matter was not reached. 

Then, too, there was the bill to settle the French 
Spoliation Claims. This is a matter that dates 
back almost to the beginning of the century, and 
the long delay in recognizing and paying the 
claims is discreditable to our Government. 

However, Congress did very much that was 
good, and not much that was evil. It deserves 
praise as well as blame, and it is unjust not to rec- 
ognize that which was wise and useful in its meas- 
ures. 





For the Companion. 


SUNSET ON THE OHIO. 
Aslant the glowing flood, the sun-fires fall 
Tingeing with mirrored gleam the enthralling hills, 
Past whose fair slopes the tide streanis as it wills, 
In winding flow, to lave that pageant wall 
Of cloud-furled sky, that, far illuming all, 
Its gorgeous tinted splendor sheds, and fills 
The fervent landscape with rich-lustred thrills 
Of color lavished past the painter’s call. 
Where flamed those altar fires, the hills lie browned; 
Far down the dusk, the States no longer foes 
Stretch faintly, joined in shadow, to the west. 
nd where flushed nature was with glory crowned, 
The sheltering heights upon the night’s dim breast 
Rest outlined, hushed in infinite repose. 
CHAMBERS BAIRD, JR. 


——~+oo—___—_ 


THE NEW TARIFF. 

The difficulties in the way of constructing a new 
tariff of duties on imported goods were lately de- 
scribed in the Companion. But in spite of all those 
difficulties Congress succeeded in passing a gener- 
al Tariff Act at its recent session. 

It is strongly maintained among those who are 
not satisfied with the provisions of the new law, 
that the work must be done all over again by the 
next Congress, or at all events very soon. This is, 
of course, a matter of opinion; but it does not 
seem likely that another Congress will find any of 
the obstacles in the way of action removed. 

The new law reduces both internal revenue and 
the tariff. The largest decrease is in the tobacco 
tax, which has been cut down one-half,—that is 
from sixteen cents to eight cents a pound. The 
old war-taxes, the two-cent stamp upon bank- 
checks, the one-cent stamp upon each bunch of 
matches, the stamps upon perfumery and patent 
medicines, and the tax upon the capital and depos- 
its of banks, are abolished. 

In the tariff department the greatest change is 
upon sugar. The duty paid upon imported sugar 
now amounts to fifty million dollars a year, or 
almost one dollar a year for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 

It is estimated that the saving will be on the 
whole about nine million dollars, or about one- 
fifth of the entire tax. It should make the price 
of sugar nearly one cent a pound less in the mar- 
ket. 

There are some other large reductions. For ex- 
ample, the duty on steel rails is cut down from 
twenty-eight dollars to seventeen dollars a ton. 





| ly in excess of what it is able to do at all, and 
| still more so of what it can do with sufficient care 
and deliberation. Hence, it is a matter to be de- 
cided what shall have attention first, and here is 
ample room for disagreement over questions of the 
relative importance of topics. 

Nothing is gained by holding our highest legis- 
lative body in contempt, and it is not fair to do so. 
Moreover, the force of sound criticisms upon it is 
lessened when we let the criticism sink into whole- 
sale denunciation. 
| This last Congress did many things which were 
wise and noteworthy. The great event was the 
passage of the Tariff Act, to which we merely re- 
fer here, as it is noticed at length in another arti- 
| cle. 

Next in importance was the passage of the Civil 
| Service Reform Act. It is expected by nobody 
| that this law will do away with all the objections 
| to our present system; but it is a good beginning. 
Perhaps the next important matter was the reduc- 
tion of Letter Postage to two cents. 

This change goes into effect on the first day of 
October ot the present year, and it will make post- 
age in the United States the cheapest of any coun- 
try in the world. For while the British penny 
postage is substantially a two-cent rate, the distan- 
ces which letters are carried in this country are 
much greater than in Great Britain. 

Another act about which very little has been 
i said, byt which js of great importance, revises the 








Ordinarily we do not import many steel rails; but 
this reduction will prevent the price from going 

very high when rails are scarce. 

| The rates upon iron are little if any reduced ; and 
|those upon steel generally are slightly higher. 
Crockery is another article upon which the rates 
have been raised. 

Among our largest importations are those of dry 
goods. The duty upon cotton goods of the cheap- 
er class is lowered, and that on the better classes 
is slightly raised. On woollen goods a somewhat 
similar state of things exists. There are some re- 
ductions in linen and silk goods. 

But on certain raw materials the duty is re- 
duced. This is the case with many chemicals 
used in manufacturing, and also with wool. 

Of course we can only give the main points of 
the act which, it printed in full, would cover three 
pages of the Companion. There are at least two 
good points in it, aside from the reduction of du- 
ties. 

In the first place both the language of the act, 
and the form in which duties are laid, are more 
simple under the new law. Secondly, the duty is 
to be levied on the value of the goods only. Here- 
tofore both the value of the boxes in which goods 
were shipped and the cost of freight to the seaport 
from which they were shipped, were added. 

The new tariff law is a “protection” measure, 
| like the old one. It cannot be called a step in the 

direction of free trade, One or two industries may 





find that their general situation is not so advan- 
tageous as their former situation, but on the whole 
the duties are fully “protective.” 

The law is to go into effect for the most part on 
the first day of July of this year. But the new 
duties on sugar are to be in force on the first day 
of June, and the change in the tobacco tax takes 
effect a month earlier, on the first of May. 

There is a great dispute as to the effect of the 
new law upon the revenue. The Government of 
the United States is now collecting in taxes and 
duties one hundred and fifty million dollars a year 
more than it needs to meet its ordinary expenses. 

Out of this, however, should be deducted some- 
thing like forty-five millions, which is needed for 
the sinking fund, but there is left more than one 
hundred millions of excess. The friends of the new 
tariff law assert that it will make at least seventy 
millions difference in the revenue, while the oppon- 
ents say that the difference will not be more than 
forty millions. 

But as the last Congress did not appropriate so 
much money by fully sixty million dollars as was 
appropriated for the year 1882—83, there will be a 
hardly diminished surplus at the end of June, 1884. 
So that the result of the tariff law will be merely 
to dispose of the surplus which the country saves 
by spending less. 





emesis 
SENSITIVE PEOPLE. 

A good bishop of the English Church, whose writ- 
ings have given help and comfort to many struggling 
souls, once said, ‘I am always doubly watchful over 
myself when I experience great exaltation of devotion- 
al feeling, for when the rapture has passed I invaria- 
bly am fretful and ill-tempered.” 

There seems to be a strange contradiction in the fact 
that when a man is lifted through strong emotion to 
those heights of his being on which he comes closest 
to God, and catches a far-off gleam of the hills of Beu- 
lah, he should descend to be captious and irritable with 
his family; yet itis a fact. As long ago as the days 
of the Pharaohs we are told that Moses, when he came 
down from Mount Sinai, his face shining with the 
heavenly vision, was enraged at the idolatries of the 
people, but he was provoked to righteous anger. 

It is not the scul of the man which is in fault here, 

but his body. The nervous system reacts under any 
great strain, and shows its exhaustion and weariness 
through the temper. Hence, men and women of fine 
sensibilities and strong imaginative power are too apt 
to be so peevish and exacting in domestic life that ‘one 
had need be very much their friend indeed to pardon 
or to bear it.” 
There is in almost every family a young boy or girl 
of more intellectual activity than the others, of more 
refined tastes and keener sympathies. Almost invari- 
ably this member of the household, gifted with the 
temperament of genius, if not its creative power, im. 
agines himself lonely and unappreciated by the com- 
monplace souls around him, and longs for some purer 
air and wider life where he could find the affection and 
recognition which his soul craves. He has usually no 
idea of the fact that he, with his morbid fancies and 
exactions, his irritability, his thin-skinned sensitiveness 
to slights, has become a dead weight upon the good, 
affectionate, unselfish souls about him, has dragged 
them to lower levels instead of lifting them upward. 

At an exhibition of pictures in Paris lately, a crowd 
was gathered about one, the work of an artist who 
probably possessed more of the subtle quality called 
genius than any other of this century. 

“Ah!” cried an enthusiastic woman, “I should like 
to have been the wife of such a man.” 

“T know him,” dryly said a physician, standing near. 
“His first wife died after ten years’ care of bim. The 
other is in an insane asylum. Such a man would drain 
the life out of any woman.” 

“The work he has given the world is cheaply paid 
for by their lives,”’ exclaimed the fervent admirer. 

The doctor expressed his doubt by a shrug. 

Whether a great work done for the world atones for 
the torture which an irritable temper causes its possess- 
or and those about him is doubtful. But it would be 
well for fine-grained, nervous people to remember that 
their irritability makes them a burden to their friends, 
and that they have, as a rule, produced no great work 
to atone for it. 


+e 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Early in February of this year a strange-looking 
sheet appeared among the “exchanges” of the leading 
American newspapers. It was in color a bright yel- 
low, and was covered with black hieroglyphics un- 
known to our type-setters. At the head was an Amer- 
ican flag, mingling its folds with one of buff bearing a 
green dragon. The editor’s name was Wong Ching 
Foo, and in a brief note he stated that this was the first 
Chinese paper for the dissemination of news published 
in the United States (or, indeed, outside of China). It 
is intended to furnish general news and commercial 
intelligence to the Chinese scattered through this coun- 
try, not one in a thousand of whom can read a word of 
English. There are two business publications in Chi- 
nese published in California. 

The enterprise requires more than Yankee pluck and 
courage. The type requires nearly sixty thousand 
characters, and the work must be done wholly by Chi- 
nese. 

Recent statistics show some curious facts regarding 
the newspapers and periodicals published in this coun- 
try. Of these, including all kinds and languages, 
there are eleven thousand three hundred and fourteen. 
New York claims the largest number, one thousand 
four hundred and eleven; next comes Illinois with one 
thousand and seventeen; Pennsylvania third, with nine 
hundred and seventy-three, and afterwards in order 
Ohio, Towa, Missouri. It is, however, one of those 
cases where quality, not quantity, is the test of merit. 
Of these publications, five hundred and fifty-three are 
distinctly religious in tendency; sixteen of the number 
are Jewish, seventy Roman Catholic; the remainder 
represent the different Protestant sects. 

As to the nationality of these papers and periodi- 
cals, they are published in fifteen different languages, 





of which six hundred and forty-one are German, forty- 
nine Danish and Scandinavian, and forty-one French 
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There are five Welsh papers, one in the Irish, three 
Chinese and three Indian. For children and young 
people we have two hundred and nineteen papers and 
magazines. 

These dry statistics afford the most significant hints 
of the social condition and relative strength of races, 
sects and even ideas in this country. Even boys and 
girls may find in the statements of the last census mat- 
ter as full of meaning as in their text-books. The opin- 
ion of any man upon any subject is liable to error. But 
figures never lie. 

_——_~+ore——_——_ 


A BOY’S ENTERPRISE, 

The late Edwin D. Morgan, the war-Governor of the 
State of New York, was a Yankee of the kind we read 
about in books. When he waa a lad of seventeen he 
bade good-by to his father’s farm in Berkshire, Mass., 
and made his way to his uncle Nathan’s at Hartford, 
Ct., having a capital of thirty-seven and a half cents, 
and “a good head for figures.” 

Uncle Nathan kept a grocery store, and took the boy 
into it at a salary of sixty dollars a year and his board, 
to be increased to seventy-five the second year, and to 
one hundred the third. 

In two years Edwin learned the business, and his 
uncle sent him to New York to buy goods, particularly 
corn, an article which New England then had to im- 
port. Uncle Nathan generally laid in two or three 
hundred bushels at a time. 

“T have bought two cargoes of corn,”’ said the lad on 
his return, ‘‘and probably the vessels are in the river 
now.” 

“Why, Edwin!” cried the prudent old gentleman, 
aghast, “‘what are we to do with two cargoes of corn?” 

“Oh,” said the young man, “I have sold all of it that 
you won’t want at a profit, and could have sold three 
cargoes if I had had them. I stopped in at the stores 
as I came from the stage-oflice and made sales.” 

The next morning, the young operator took the 
broom as usual, and was about to sweep out the count- 
ing-room, when Uncle Nathan said,— 

“I think we can find some one else to do the sweep- 
ing here. A man who can go to New York and buy 
two cargoes of corn and sell them without consulting 
his principal, can be better employed than in sweeping 
out a store.” 

Uncle Nathan took him into partnership forthwith» 
and, five years after, Edwin founded a grocery house 
in New York, which still exists, after having enriched 
its founder and several associates. His strong point 
was judgment. He made few mistakes. 


——_—__+o+-_--_. 


JOHN DUNCAN, 

The life has recently been published in England of 
John Duncan, weaver and naturalist, who living in ex- 
treme poverty and obscurity made a study of botany, 
and became celebrated for his contributions to that 
science. He was one of those knowledge-seeking peas- 
ants of whom Hugh Miller and Thomas Edward are 
examples, and of whom, too, Scotland produces an un- 
usual number. 

He only learned to read at sixteen, and he did not 
learn to write until he was past thirty. His life was a 
perpetual struggle for bread, and he suffered bitterly 
from the unappreciative ignorance with which he was 
surrounded. 

He was attracted by the beauty of flowers early in 
life, but he was advanced in years before his attention 
was called to botany as a science. It then flashed upon 
him like a revelation, becoming thenceforward an ab- 
sorbing passion and an endless source of interest, de- 
light and solace. 

While he was pursuing his observations he slept in a 
loft over a stable, an apartment formed by the slope of 
a thatched roof, seven feet in length, and of only suffi- 
cient height in the centre to allow him to stand up- 
right. There was no window—only a small opening 
with a wooden door, and when this door was closed 
the room was dark. The villagers called the loft the 
*philosopher’s den.” 

Here John Duncan kept his books and instruments, 
and wrote letters and papers on the lid of his chest; 
here he used to sit for hours, reading, thinking and 
studying, and here, without a fire or a candle, he went 
to bed nightly. 

He worked at the weaver’s loom for his bread, and 
gave his spare hours to his studies. Living on the 
meanest food, he managed to save enough money to 
purchase the necessary instruments with, and gradually 
made a wonderfully complete and valuable herbarium, 
which is now in the University of Aberdeen. 

He was not known beyond his own neighborhood, 
and the only rewards that came to him were those 
which he found in the pursuit of his science. At the 
age of eighty he was compelled to enter the parish 
workhouse, and he had been an inmate of this refuge 
for some time when the world discovered the value of 
the work which he had done. 

No complaint ever came from him. 

When he was asked on one occasion if he did not 
find the work at his loom wearisome, he replied, “Oh 
na; the work wud be wearisome gin the mind were 
tied till’t. But the mind’s free, like the shuttle, and 
sae it can rin aboot here and there, back and forth, 
ding dang.”’ 

John Duncan was one of those large souls who care 
little for adversity, and cheerfully bear their lot in life, 
knowing that though their earthly tenement is a stable- 
loft, the mind can make a kingdom for itself. 


e+ 


QUARRELLING, 

“Do your children ever quarrel?”’ asked one mother 
of another, a few evenings ago. 

“Quarrel!” was the reply. “They quarrel all the 
time. Their quarrelling is the plague of my life.” 

“How relieved I am to hear it!” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘I thought it was only my children who quar- 
relled, for I am so ashamed of it that I never spoke of 
it before.” s 

The ice being thus broken, the mothers pursued the 
subject; without, however, getting much light upon it. 
Both declared they had done everything in their power 
to put a stop to the odious practice, and both confessed 
that they had had little success. Al] went well with 
their children, they said, until two of them happened 
to want the same thing at the same time, and then there 
was trouble in the family. 

It seemed to us, as we listened to their talk, that 
they underestimated both the difficulty and the impor- 





tance of their task. Quarrelling! Why, the chief 
business of barbarians is quarrelling, and the chief en- 
deavor of civilized beings is to stop quarrelling, and to 
grow above quarrelling. 

The test of every household’s rank in civilization is 
the harmony and love existing among its members. 
Those mothers might well be ashamed of their chil- 
dren’s quarrelling, for it was in truth the outward sign 
of minds immature and ungoverned. 

The practice is probably more common than is gen- 
erally supposed, because on the approach of a stranger, 
the fierce reply is withheld, the flushed face is averted, 
the quarrel is postponed, and order reigns. This fact 
alone shows that the human consgjence recognizes the 
truth of the proverb that he who rules his own spirit is 
greater than he who takes a city. 

The word vulgar is strictly applicable to quarrelling, 
because the primitive meaning of the word is common. 
That just hits it. To quarrel is the practice of the 
common run of mortals. To live in peace and mutual 
regard is the happiness of the superior few. It may 
be said with strict correctness that quarrelling is vul- 


gar. 
——_ +o  —— 


THE MANLY MINISTER. 

One of the Master’s sayings is, if heeded, sure in 
nine cases out of ten to remove irritation and allay 
strife. It is that which bids an offended man to talk 
over the matter with the offender, ‘“‘between thee and 
him alone.” Those who try this method usually have 
it to say, “I have gained my brother.” Dr. Withrow 
tells in the Advance the story of a clergyman who 
adopted this manly course. 


Was it Dr. Chalmers or Dr. Guthrie of whom this 
story istold? On entering his pastorate in Edinboro’, 
when still quite young, a hard-headed old Scot of the 
Kirk took great umbrage at such a youth being set to 
teach him the ways of the Lord. He criticised the 
call, and then treated the preaching with lofty con- 
tempt. 

Getting wind of it, the minister had the wit and 
sanctified wisdom to meet him man fashion. “I hear 
you are unhappy under my ministry.” 

he man grutily admitted that he was. 

“And I am told that you consider my preaching 
poor, and that I have no business to be standing in such 
a distinguished church.” 

The dauntless Davy not only would not deny, he 
avowed that just such were his views. 

“Then,” said the minister, “you and I can well af- 
ford to shake hands and be friends, for we think ex- 
actly alike. I never thought myself the fit man for the 
place. And every Sunday I am ashamed of the ser- 
mons. The people have a fancy to the contrary; and 
until | met you there was none to sympathize with my 
views. Let us shake hands and stand together.” 

Even if this story were apocryphal, which I believe 
it is not, is not the method which outlines the manly 
and Christian course that which will surest conquer 
the most cross-grained and contentious? Go tell thy 
brother his fault. 

—_——____{@ > 


LORD LAWRENCE’S SLIPPERS. 

Lord Lawrence, while viceroy of India, was noted 
for his simple tastes and manners. Impatient of the 
conventional trammels of society, he impressed those 
who could discern as being a man of heroic simplicity. 
But once his simple manners and indifference to con- 
ventionalities brought upon him a good deal of criti- 
cism. His biographer says: 

His work was done in the loosest of loose dresses, 
his coat and waistcoat and collar thrown off, his shirt- 
sleeves tucked up, his slippers on his feet. 

On one occasion, soon after his arrival, though he 
was, in other respects, duly attired, he omitted in a 
moment of over-work or over-worry, to change his 
slippers before receiving a deputation of Calcutta dig- 
nitaries. 

It was an omission which might even have pleased 
those who had eyes to see, through his neglect, the 
true character of the man, but there were some who 
never forgot or forgave it. 

When he heard that he had given offence, he turned 
in astonishment to his private secretary, and said with 
a simplicity which, if it ever reached the ears of the 
deputation, might well have disarmed any lingering re- 
sentment on their part, ““Why, Hathaway, they were 
quite new and good slippers.” 

i. 
DR. WAYLAND’S DECISION, 

The late Dr. Wayland, the well-known President of 
Brown University, was noted for his fatherly ways with 
the students. A former pupil tells this anecdote of his 
teacher, which shows that the doctor possessed one pa- 
ternal trait, decision : 

When I was a Sophomore, my chum, a Junior, was 


going out of town to preach. I strongly desired to go 
with him that I might hear his sermon, and told him 


0. 

“Well,” said he, ‘all right; glad to have you come, 
but I don’t believe Prex’ll let you off.” For it was a 
rule that whoever wished to leave town must get the 
President’s permission. 

“V’ll try anyway,”’ said I, and descended to the Pres- 
ident’s office. Knocking, I was saluted with a high- 
keyed “Come in!’ and found myself in the awful 
presence. 

It was evening and the doctor sat at his desk writing, 
with a green shade over his eyes. As he looked up 
inquiringly, I began,— 

“Doctor, I—I—I called to see, er—if I could leave 
town for a day or two?” 

“Well, ahem! Sick, my son?” 

“No, sir—but”— 

“Well, you can’t go!’ and the doctor resumed his 
writing, and I—went out knowing I couldn’t. 


————+or— 

NO REFLECTIONS ON WASHINGTON, 

There is a perversity about the memory which often 
leads it to play off its pranks upon the man who trusts 
it. For instance: if a speaker forgets the speech he 
had committed, he is almost certain to stop just where 
the failure makes him ludicrous. The following anec- 
dote is an illustration of this irritating fact: 


An ambitious man, being elected to a Western legis- 
lature, prepared with great care a speech which he 
thought would impress his colleagues and please his 
constituents. He waited for a fitting occasion, and 
then rising, began: 

“Mr. Speaker, when I reflect on the character of 
General Washington” —— and came to a sudden stop. 
Beginning again, he said, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, when I reflect 
on the character of General Washington”—— and 
again the failure of his memory brought him to a sud- 

en t. 

For the third time he attempted to go on, but got no 
further than “Washington.” “I rise to a point of or- 
der, Mr. Speaker!” exclaimed a waggish member. “It 
is not in order for a member of this House to be mak- 
ing reflections on the character of General Washing- 


ton. 
That shot brought down the House and the forgetful 
member. 


~~ 
> 





In life it is difficult to say who sometimes do you the 
most mischief, enemies with the worst intention, or 
friends with the best.— Bulwer Lytton. ar 


Coughs.—" Brown's Bronchial Troches” will allay the | 
irritation, and stop coughing. Sold only in boxes. |Adv, | 





For the cure of all female disorders and irregulari- | 
ties Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal. [Ade, 
————»__—_ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is a preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and iron in such form as to be readily assimilated 
by the system. Descriptive pamphlet sent free. Rum- 
ford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. [Adv. 
* 








In this age of adul- 
teration there are few 
things more difficult 
to obtain of a pure 
quality than soap. 
Unfortunately the 
mischief by inferior 
soaps is done before 
their dangerous nat- 
ure is discovered. 
The Ivory Soap is 
99x05 % pure, so may 
be relied upon as en- 
tirely safe to use. 





PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS — 


Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
the family except 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


The New York State Board of Health state 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
leum. 





An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil. 


CHARLES PRATT & 00., New York. 


ENOCA MORGANS SUNS. 











A New Toilet Soap.—lIt is offered as 
the only perfect soap for cleansing the skin. It 
will remove almost ins antly tar, ink, iron rust or 
any other stain. Prevents chapping or roughness 
of either the hands or face. In the bath it acts as 
a flesh brush and soap combined. Price, 10 cents 
per cake. 











$40.25 VALUE 


Spanish Papers, Traveller, Wolfert’s Roost, 
and black. Size, 1054x744 inches. 
PANION. Each page has two columns, each column 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
of reading matter. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 


low contains 445 pages, 


Great Offer No.1 embraces all books described above. 
Usual price forthese books, $40.25. Our price, only $17.75, 
This includes the case in which the books are packed and 
delivered to express company. 
Great Offer No, 2.—Dickens, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tennyson and Shakespeare, as described above, for $13.75. 


8 in On 
with 39 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson. wi 
trations; Paul and Virginia, with 240 ill 





PERRY MASON & 


Five Great Book Offers. 


FOR 





SPECIAL OFFER.—0n receipt of $1 additional to the price of an 

Volume, Handsomely bound in cloth. Size 9xll 
ith 42 illustrations; An 
ustrations; Arabian Nights, with 43 illustrations; Aisop’s Fables, 
with 1/8 illustrations, Regular price of these six books, when bound separately, $4.50, 








Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 
and economy, by simply writfug for our Spring Cata- 
| logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Clothiers, 
569—575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





For the Companion. 


MARCH APRIL MAY 
Are the Best Months 


To purify the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine to do it. 

Take a spring medicine now, Don’t wait till your sys- 
tem is reduced by spring weather, but get Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla immediately. [It sharpens the Appetite, tones the 
Stomach, invigorates the Aged, and imparts new Life 
and Energy to all who take it. 

An Alderman says, “It’s the strongest Sarsaparilla I 
ever saw.” Try it. One hundred doses, one dollar. 

“I have never found anything that hit my wants as 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.”—J. P. THOMPSON, Reg. Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Will positively cure, when in the power of medicine, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Spring Debility, Faintness in the 
Stomach, Billousness, Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Ap- 
petite, Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaint, Female 
Weakness, Pimples, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all Dis- 
eases arising from an impure state or low condition of 
the blood, [t works upon the Kidneys, the Liver and 
the Bowels, through the Blood, 

“I consider Hood's Sarsaparilla the best medicine for 
early Spring, when the blood is ina low condition and 
needs cleansing. IT have been benefited by its use, and 
have recommended it to my friends."—W. H. Curtis, 
R. R. Ticket Agent, Haverhill, Mass. 

“I suffered with salt rheum eight years, and found no 
relief in the medicines T used, nor in physicians whom I 
employed, Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me. My son was 
afflicted with salt rheum also, and it cured him.”—Mrs, 
CARRIE M. HIGGINS, Gloucester, Mass, 

A gentleman tells us: “Before I commenced taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla L had fallen in weight from 165 to 
140 pounds. With the first bottle my appetite has re- 
turned, my strength is restored, and I am rapidly re- 
gaining my flesh.” 


At No Other 


Season is the system so susceptible to the beneficial ef- 
fects of medicine. This is the time to take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla to purify your blood and fortify your system 
against the debilitating effects of spring weather. 

“My breakfast tasted good this morning for the first 
time in several months. I have taken Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla only three days.” 

“When I had finished the second bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla I felt like a new person. can do two days’ 
work in one now.”—Mrs, A. D. ALLEN, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses, One Dollar. 


In no other preparation of Sarsaparilla, or any blood- 
purifier of whatever name, do you find the combination 
and proportion which compose Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
are peculiar to it, and upon which it depends for its won- 
derful curative powers and its inmmense popularity. A 
dollar bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 tea- 
spoonfuls and lasts a month; others average to last less 
than a week. This proves that Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
strongest and most economical to use. Insist upon hav- 
ing Hood’s. Try this Spring Medicine now. 


. . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 

Cc. 1, HOOD & CO,, Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Good to June Ist. 
OMISY 17.75. 


Our great book offer for 
February was so popular 
that our entire edition of 
Dickens was exhausted 
before Feb. 5th. We have 
now arranged fora much 
finer edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Compliete 
Works, containing 500 
full-page illustrations, 
large, clear type, on tint- 
ed paper, full-size page 
and elegantly — bound, 
Reeular price, $22.50 tor 
15 volumes, 12,027 pages. 








WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. This edition contains the Alhambra, Astoria, Bonneville, Brace- 
bridge Hall, Columbus, Crayon Miscellany, Goldsmith, Granada, Knickerbocker, Mahomet, Salmagundi, Sketch-Book, 
4 Bound in rich brown cloth, side and back elegantly stamped in gold 
Printed on tinted paper, type larger than the type on the first page of the Com- 
Ly inches wide. 
tions, printed in colors, and an original biographical sketch of Irving. 
Edited by Howard Staunton. 
9x11 inches, with portrait and 511 illustrations by Sir = The type is large, and cach page has three cols. 

00, 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER AND TENNYSON COMPLETE. Each bound in fine cloth, Longfel- 
Jhittier contains 553, and Tennyson 553 pages. Price of each, $1.00. 


OUR FIVE GREAT BOOK OFFERS. 


Nearly 2000 pages in all, 16 full-page illustra- 
Regular price, $12.00, 


Contains 675 pages. Size, 


Great Offer No. 3.—Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tennyson and Shakespeare, as described above, for $10.50, 

Great Offer No. 4.—Irving’s Works for $7.75, 

Great Offer No, 5,—Dickens’s Works for $10.25. 

These offers are good only to June Ist. To make sure 
of getting them promptly, please order at once. 


of the above Offers, we will send these Six 
inches, and contains Robinson Crusoe, 
ersen’s Fairy Tales, with 41 illus- 


CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 














For the Companion. 


PROPHECY OF COLUMBUS, 
Valladolid, 1506. 


(“In the spring of the year 1505, Columbus arrived 
wearied and exhausted at Segovia, to experience another 
courtly denial of redress and to linger a year longer in 
poverty and sickness. Death gave him relief at Valla- 
dolid on the 6th of May, 1406. Thus ended a noble and 
glorious career inseparably connected with the records 
of the injustice and ingratitude of kings.”] 








Deep laden with ingratitude and scorn, 

Yet hopeless not, nor utterly forlorn, 

Sat brave Columbus, noblest soul in Spain, 
Brooding in sorrow, poverty and pain:— 

But not alone;—for present in the room 

Seen of his thought, like stars amid the gloom, 
A thousand radiant angels hovered near, 
With snow-white wings and eyes like sunshine clear, 
And one amid them all, that tower’d supreme, 

Spake to him thus;—or was it but a dream, 

Born of his waking thought, divinely given— P 
Balm to his troubled spirit, straight from heaven? 


“Behold a vision!” said the angelic voice, 
“A vision of the Time to be, 
As I withdraw, to bid thy soul rejoice, 
The misty curtain of Futurity; 
And open to thy gaze 
The light of coming days, 
When thy great name, that Fate’s own hand shall pen 
Among the foremost of the sons of men, 
Shall shine and flash on the historic seroll, 
And grow more re 






liant as the ages roll, 


“Clearer and clearer still, outstretehing wide 
O’er the dark, deep, dull Atlantic tide, 
Trackless no more 
Without a visible shore, 
Behold the fair green islands of the West 
That gleam in sunshine on its heaving breast, 
ike jewels on the wrist 
Of the fair continent beyond, 
A beauty waiting to be kiss’; 
Gigantic Mother, true and fond, 
Who, in the smiling splendors of her face, 
Woos with warm welcomes half the human race. 


“Behold again! Thou canst not count the ships 
Full-freighted with the strong and brave, 
And women with calm eyes and loving lips 
Who share their fortune o'er the stormy wave, 
Bound for the land, thar coming time shall see 
The happy home of millions of the free, 
The heritage of nobler multitudes 
Than ever statesmen in their wisest moods 
Deemed it were possible that earth should know 
After long ages of perennial woe, 
When men were doomed to never-ending toil, 
Born as they died, in bondage to the soil! 


“Dark is the wilderness, and wide and wild, 
Where prowls the cruel savage, blood-defiled ; 
He dreams not in his stealthy tracks 
On murder bent, that drawing near, 
With civilizing axe, 
Comes the undaunted pioneer, 
To fell the forest and invite 
The fertile sunshine and the light, 
To bid the cornfields wave, and build on high 
Great cities flaunting to the morning sky, 
With tower and pinnacle and spire and dome, 
And all the ancient pomp of Greece and Rome. 


“Look forth once more! The fateful ages pass 
Like shifting shadows in the mystic glass 

That Time displays to History's dazzled eyes, 
Perplexed to note the pageant ere it flies! 

Each as it fades bequeaths some duty done, 
Some good achieved, some healing victory won, 
Some triumph of humanity and peace 
Destined to bear new fruit as men increase; 

Ey'n as we gaze, new realms and states are born 
In ‘Time’s full noon,—more glorious than its morn, 
With happier rule than Europe ever saw, 

Based upon Order, Liberty and Law, 





“Wider and wider still 
Their conquests spread, their sovereignty extends! 
Men of strong perpese and enduring will 
Work to predistined ends, 
ay the tirm foundations broad and deep 
edom’s ‘Temple, shining on the steep, 
From whose high halls and judgment-seat sublime 
A voice shall sound to right the wrongs of Time, 
And litt the lowest of the human crowd 
To the high place by tyrants disallowed, 
Where men in virtue of their manhood stand, 
Equal to equal, lords of all the land! 





“Great though the nations be in arts and arms 
That overflowing pour their restless swarms, 
Hopeful and daring, to subdue,— 

fet greater than the Old shall be the New! 

And mightier far the empires that shall rise 
Under the sunshine of the Western skies, 
Where Thought, untranmel'd in its widest scope, 
Shall soar to heights unknown to ancient Hope, 
And win such pregnant triumphs for mankind 
That lagging Europe shall be lett behind, 
N meer claim supremacy of place 
To guide the fortunes of the human race.” 
“Dreams, idle dreams!” the sad Columbus sigh’d,— 
“And vet not idle all, or born of pride, 

For in these fancies of the mind there lurk 
Truths undeveloped, that the Time shall work 
To ripe realities! Meanwhile I die, 

Learning in sorrow that Fate’s purpose high 
Lay in my Thought; that 1 fulfilled its plan 
And helped to shape the destinies of Man! 

In vain ungrateful kings deny me bread, 
Or heap neglect on my devoted head,— 
They cannot stamp dishonor on my name! 
They cannot rob me of immortal Fame!” 


CHARLE* 
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MACKAY, 
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For the Companion, 


LIFE’S BEST WORK. 

“A useless life is an early death,” said a great 
philosopher; one who has now passed away, but 
lett behind him records of a long, useful life. 

Many years ago a young nobleman put aside all 
the remonstrances of family and friends, and de- 
voted himself to cultivating the talents given him. 

Yet while he passed over the foolish counsels of 
his social world,—a world that thought he could 
not be a courtier and a poet, too,—he did not dis- 
dain to listen to wise advice. 

It is said of him, **Whatever he felt, he uttered ; 
whatever inspired him, he did; he listened willing- 
ly to the wisdom of others, and fell asleep during 
the tiresome lessons of folly.” 

This nobleman was Bogdanovitch, one of Rus- 
sia’s greatest poets. 

There are thousands of men and women who 
give up many things in order to devote their time 
to the cultivation of the talent with which they are 
best endowed. These werk or sleep during the 
playtime of the others. I do not mean those only 
who possess genius; but all those who fit them- 
selves for a profession for which they are best 
qualified, and do not shrink either because they 
think it involves hardship or is beneath them. 

Look around you, and note the men and women 
you know well, and see how easy it is to tell who 
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have and who have not done their best work in 
life. 

For so it is. What was given them as the best 
work to do, and which they have done, or left un- 
done, is the work for which they were sent into 
the world. It lay with them whether they should 
do it or not. If it is not done, then it must stand 
forever in the annals of heaven—unfinished. 

The life-lesson of the poet we have named is a 
valuable one. Whatever you feel, utter; whatev- 
er inspires you, do, It is said of one of the wisest 
and best kings that ever sat upon a throne: ‘And 





in every work that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, and in the com- 
mandments, to seek his God, he did ¢¢ with all his 
heart, and prospered.” This is the law of true 
happiness and success. Do lite’s best work, and 
do it well. “Brothers, I have done my best,”said 
Ebenezer Elliot, in his last poem, and added, “I 
am weary, let me rest.” ANNIE B. BENSEL. 

—+or- 

NOT ALL SIDEWALK. 

Riding in a rattling city omnibus, with its concus- 
sions and its abundance of fragrant passengers, is not 
the most delightful phase of human life. Still, like 
most other experiences, it has its lessons and its com- 
pensations. 

I was roused, while riding in one of these vehicles 
the other day, from a study of the expressions on the 
faces of my neighbors when a jolt of more than ordi- 
nary force made them realize the hardness of the ma- 
terials upon which they were sitting, by the entrance 
of a man who was certainly five feet nine inches in 
height, and possibly nine feet five inches in circumfer- 
ence. Let me caution you, however, before you fully 
accept the last statement, by saying that Iam not an 
adept at figures. 

His nose was sharp and his eyes were small, but with 
a pleasant light in them. He wore upon his head the 
flattest and homeliest of caps, while a coat of mammoth 
proportions reached almost to his heels. 

As he paid his fare and took his change from the 
driver, a five-cent piece dropped amongst the straw in 
the bottom of the For moment the man 
seemed perplexed. Then he set his cap slowly but 
resolutely on the back of his head until the visor stood 
up between his ears like the coronet on the Goddess of 
Liberty, and thrusting back his coat-tails, sat down 
amongst the straw and began to search for the lost 
coin. 

A boy at the end of the seat screwed up his mouth, 
laughed, and turned and looked out of the side win- 
dow. A woman onthe opposite side watched the 
searching with absorbing interest. The coach rattled 
on. A very thin man, with peaked face and hollow 
cheeks, folded his arms on his narrow chest, looked on 
listlessly for a moment, and then a pe The silence 
that naturally follows expectation and curiosity reigned 
throughout the coach. 

Suddenly the colossal figure rose from amongst the 
straw, with a generous portion of it clinging to his 
garments, and exclaimed exultingly, “Found it!” 

‘The woman who had been watching him from the 
other side responded modestly and with a smile,— 

“Sure, sir, most people can see money.” 

“Yaas,” replied the triumphant explorer, “but lem- 
me tell you naow! Some folks kin see money, but 
they ca-a-an’t see nawthin’ else!” 

The woman looked as though she would be glad to 





coach. a 





| sidewalk! 


see more of the article under consideration, but meek- 
ly replied, “Yes, sir!” 

At this juncture a bloated apology for a man entered 
the coach, with his arm bound in a sling. He looked 
round upon the passengers, and seeing the genial ex 
pression in the small eyes of his big neighbor, began 
to relate his grievances to him. 

“Here L am laid up with my elbow smashed into 
splinters, my wrist broke in two places—regular double 
compound fractur’, Can’t do a bit of work; *bleged 
to live on my father. All on account of a slippery 

Why, I was picked up senseless. I guess 
they thought I was done ee, and they took me to the 
hospittle. Yer see, I’m a telegraph op’rator. I—git, 
yes—l git a big sal’ry, an’ here lL am, all on account 
of my left overshoe an’ that slippery sidewalk !” 

The big man didn’t say much. He evidently was 
thinking. Before long the fractured telegraph opera- 
tor reached the end of his ride, and left the coach. 
After he got out the Yankee picked up a straw, and 
began, with a very pensive air, to tear it in pieces, un- 
til finally his thoughts seemed to have reached their 
culmination, and he drawled out,— - 

“It wasn’t all sidewalk” (nodding significantly). 
That ijit talkin’ about sidewalk! I tell you, ma’am, 
"twas whiskey !” 

“Yis, sir,’ replied the littke woman, with spirit. It 
was evident she Soow whereof she spoke. 

*T tell you what!” continued the owner of the cap, 
setting that portion of his wearing apparel a little over 
his right ear; ‘“‘when a feller comes to me a-wimperin’ 
about hard times an’ broken elbows and sidewalk” 
(this with great disgust), ‘‘when I know it’s only con- 
temptible meanness and shiftlessness and whiskey, 
consarn me ef I don’t want to just trounce him! Peo 
= wonder when the cars goes off the track whether 

le who rules up above is good. I tell you, the Lord 

never sent a ingine off the track in His life. It’s whis 
key an’ shiftlessvess that does it! Do you see? That's 
what does it!” Ray. 


—§or— 
BEGGARS BY MAIL, 

We do not know that the President’s mail includes 
any more curiosities in the begging line than that of 
other equally eminent civilized rulers, but the piles of 
petty requests and impudent applications received by 
post at the White House are certainly a live illustra- 
tion of the annoyances of greatness. The Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia 7imes says: 


I was in the White House the other day and I saw a 
stack of some hundreds of communications addressed 





to the President of the United States. They were all 
neatly jacketed and briefed and corded up, awaiting 
the President’s return. I asked Secretary Pruden what 
the tenor of such letters was. 

“Oh, everything,” was the reply. ‘They are on ev- 
ery conceivable subject of a personal nature to the 
writers. Many of them are direct appeals for money. 
Now you would never suppose a stranger in Texas, 
Nebraska, or New = Meas ew or somewhere else, 
would write to the President for a few dollars with the 
expectation of getting it, would you?” 

Caaaaevel that I didn’t feel quite sure about that, 
since women and men who were total strangers to me 
frequently come into my office to request me to get 
them a pass to Philadelphia or New York, or a Govern- 
ment clerkship, or a situation on a leading newspaper. 

‘Well, it’s a fact. There are letters here asking Mr. 
Arthur to send various sums by return mail or ex- 
press, from fifty cents up to five hundred dollars. One 
young lady wants to buy a piano, by which, she says, 
she'll be able to earn her own living. Another, a man, 
wants to borrow one hundred dollars for six months, 
for which he will give his note and ten per cent. inter- 
est.” 

I glanced at the top packet and saw the brief ‘“Pe- 
cuniary Assistance.” 

“Yes, that’s one,” said the genial secretary. ‘There 
are a good many more in the stack. Some want offi- 











merely want to be put on the rolls somewhere fora few 
months, so that the salary will help them along. They 
are usually not ——, however, whether the Gov- 
ernment or the President furnishes the money.” 

“Which of course he does?” said 1. 

“Oh yes; the same as you —— the railroad passes 
and clerkships. Why, his fifty thousand dollars a year 
wouldn’t be enough to pay these demands upon him 
personally. He can’t even read their letters. It’s a 
very funny world, this.” And so it is. 


This recalls a story, told by an Iowa paper, of an ap- 
plication that proved successful—as very likely such 
things would receive more attention from a presiden- 
tial candidate than an actual President could afford to 
give. Great men do sometimes respond to begging 
letters, but in such cases the letters are usually very 
odd or remarka@fe, or attended with peculiar circum- 
stances. 


One of the curious letters which General Garfield re- 
ceived during the presidential campaign was as fol- 
lows" 

“Dear Brother Garfield :—We are building a new 
church over by the old well; we’ll have it done by the 
third Lord’s Day in August. We want you to send us 
a new Bible for the pulpit. We don’t want no extra 
fine Bible, but a good, plain Bible, with leather covers 
and printed on the back in yaller letters, ‘Presented to 
the church at the old well by James A. Garfield.” Now, 
Brother Garfield, | wouldn’t have you to not send this 
Bible fur the price of fifty Bibles, fur I’m a Dimicrat, 
and have always been a Dimicrat, and all the male 
members of our church are Dimicrats unanimously, 


but when a godly man is put up fur a big offis we’re | 


goin’ to gofurhim. ‘Therefore a hopin’ you'll send on 
the Bible I remain your affectionate Dimicratic brother 
in Christ.” 

General Garfield sent down to Cleveland for a fif- 
teen-dollar Bible, had it marked with the ‘‘yaller” let- 
ters, and sent it as requested. 


—_———_+or—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


AFTER EASTER. 


“The Lord is risen, indeed!” 
Oh, verity most dear, most sweet, 
That makes my faith and joy complete— 

My soul's sufficing creed, 

That all the past illumes, 

Irradiates earth's glooms, 

Sheds light on future tombs— 
And kindles Adam's dust, and mine, 
To immortality divine! 


“The Lord is risen, indeed!” 
Then death is not an endless sleep; 
Grim warders shall not always keep 
My flesh with ruthless greed. 
Since the dear Christ arose— 
Conqueror of those last foes 
Which my true life oppose. 
Lie where I may, low winds shall wave 
Sweet Easter-flowers above my grave. 


“The Lord is risen, indeed!” 
I hear His Resurrection Song, 
This sacred morning, roll along 
The paths of mortal need. 
He could not rise alone; 
For me the hindering stone 
And watch were overt! 
Since He is risen I shall ar 
He lifts me to th’ eternal skies. 








“The Lord is risen, indeed!” 
He lives that I may live through Him; 
And this, mid doubts and dangers dim, 





Is my sufficient creed. 
Oh, happy Easter morn, 
For all of woman born 
Who put not Christ to scorn, 
But lay their weakness in His tomb, 
To vanish with its mortal gloom. 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


+ 
or 





HOW TO GET THERE, 

Many people are deceived by “paper cities,”’ that is, 
cities which have an existence only on a paper map 
drawn by some unprincipled speculator. <A tract of 
land in the vicinity of some place of popular resort 
is purchased for a song. A plan is made, parks are 
provided for, avenues are laid out, but all on paper. 
Copies of the plan, with glowing descriptions of the 
natural scenery, are scattered broadcast over the coun- 
try. The unwary dupe, induced to believe that barouch- 
es are common on those imaginary thoroughfares, buys 
alotor two. When he goes to look after his purchase, 
he meets with an experience which is set forth in the 
following incident: 


An eager eyed man rushed into the quiet office of the 
recorder of deeds for the town of B——, in which the 
watering-place of —— is situated. 

“You haven't a plan of the ‘Improvement Associa- 
tion’, have you?” 

“Oh yes,” said the recorder, calmly. 

“Ah!” sighed the visitor, as he dropped into a chair. 
“Won't you please show it to me?” 

The recorder took from his safe the precious docu- 
ment, and as he unrolled it, the visitor continued, ““My 
lots are number one hundred and ninety-three and four 
Lincoln Avenue. Fine idea to name these avenues in 
order for the Presidents.” 

No response from the recorder, who is looking ab- 
sently out of the window. 

“Strange there should have been just as many ave- 
nues as there have been Presidents. I don’t suppose 
there have been many hotels started yet, have there?” 

“Not many,” says the recorder, pityingly. He has 
seen such dupes before. 

“I like the idea of having those parks for the chil- 
dren to play in. Plenty of fresh air is what we want 
for them.” 

“Yes.” 

“The lots were so cheap, I thought I’d better take 
two; only paid fifty dollars for both. I can sell one 
when the property rises. By the way, what are they 
taxed for?’’ 

The recorder thinks for a moment, and answers. 
“The lands of the Association,” says he, “are taxed at 
a valuation of one dollar per acre. The tax on your 
lots for the past year will be about two cents.” 

“‘But—but,” stammered the visitor, ‘chow about these 
avenues and barouches? Isn’t the land worth any- 
thing?” 

“Those avenues exist only on paper. The land is 
utterly worthless for cultivation, is covered with a 
dense growth of underbrush to the height of four or 
five feet, and a barouche couldn’t get within two miles 

Pray) 


“Well—but how shall I get tothem? I must see for 
myself.” 

“The easiest way for you to get to your lots,” said 
the official, replacing the papers in the safe, ‘‘is to take 
a balloon, and when you think you’re about over them, 
drop down. Only be sure that you can get back to the 
balloon, for there'll be no other means of exit.” 

“Thank you,” said the visitor, dubiously, as he took 
his hat. “I think I'll wait till they build a road.” 

He is waiting yet. 

——_—_—__+@r— 
A MOCK-AUCTION. 

Villains enough escape the law’s pursuit to destroy 
all possible excuse for affording the law’s protection 
to any more. Certain dishonest practices (downright 
robbing in fact), carried on under the sham and sem- 
blance of trade, can manage to run for a long time in 
some large cities without interference, and (apparent- 
ly) with the direct connivance of the officers of the 
law. It is due to this that the ‘Peter Funk” shops 





and mock-auctions still survive. <A letter from a cor- 


cial sinecures, making uo profession of services. They | respondent to the Cincinnati Hnguwirer sketches a re- 





cent inside view of one of the New York mock-auc. 
tions : 


A red flag and the gabble of an auctioneer drew my 
attention to a small store on my return to Chatham 
Square. I entered what was intended to be mistaken 
for a bankrupt cigar concern. Several show-cases were 
piled promiscously on boxes, and some smokers’ uten- 
sils were tumbled on a shelf. 

A burly fellow scrutinized me covertly as I walked 
in. He was at the same time excluding some women 
of a kind which were thronging the street. The place 
was full of men, among whom were a number of stool 
pigeons, for this sale was a fraud. 

One of the swindlers told me his regular lie, which 
was that the sheriff had seized the stock and was 
shamefully sacrificing it. Then he pretended to buy 
twelve boxes for six dollars, in the expectation that | 
would bid the same for the next lot. if I had done so, 
I would have found that I was camees a dozen at six 
dollars apiece, and could take my choice between los- 
ing that sum or seventy-two dollars. 

I made some cusual remark about the silliness of 
anybody who would permit himself to be fooled by so 
transparent atrick. That aroused bad feeling, and | 
was loudly blackguarded out of the place. 

“You had better not make any trouble in there,” 
said a policeman, whom I had encountered before. 

“You had better stop their swindling,” I replied. 

“Look here,’ and he scowled as he toyed with his 
club, “I don’t allow no man to tell me my biz.” 

His ‘biz’ was to protect that mock-auction. 


The base ingenuity of these men is seen in the quib- 
ble by which they expect to escape prosecution, even 
if any one should invoke the against them. 
“Twelve boxes for six dollars” may mean “Twelve 
boxes for six dollars apiece.” It is like the meanness 
of the slanderer, who succeeds in getting a reviling ar- 
ticle into print against some member of society, and 
dodges punishment by writing a blank, or an initial, 
instead of the person’s real name. Though everybody 
is morally certain whom he means, he can say he 
meant somebody else. 

— 
A READY BUYER. 

It is the custom of auctioneers to interpret a nod of 
the head ora slight movement of the hand as a bid. 
Usually this method works well, but sométimes it be 
gets a ludicrous mistake, sueh a one as the following 
incident shows: 


law 





An auctioneer, selling pictures in an art-gallery, with 
the buyers seated before him, called out,— 

“Gentlemen, here is a fine painting by Wiggins, a 
— of Gerome, foremost of modern painters. Now, 

ow much am I offered to start this lovely painting? 
Don’t be bashful, gentlemen; there’s no sin in starting 
a bid. How much am I offered? 

“Ah, thank you! Ten dollars, I’m bid! Ten dolsm- 

bid; going at ten dollars, who’ll give me fifteen? Fif- 
teen’ll yer make it? Gointendols, tendolsmoffered— 
drearthefifteen? Fifteen, ’'m offered; who'll gimme 
twenty ? Gointfifteen DoLLARS,—twenty’ll yer make 
it? 
Thus he went on, increasing his figures until he 
could get no higher price. Then the painting was 
struck off with, ‘Sold for sixty-five dollars to the gen- 
tleman in the corner.” : 

Each picture was praised without stint. 

“Gentlemen, this is one of the finest paintings in the 
city—not an ‘out’ about it—worth twice the money, 
easy! Why, I sold a canvas last week of half the size 
for three times as much as I’m offered—yes, sir, for 
three times as much and cheap at that! 

“And I’m only offered thirty dollars for this elegant 
painting! Goint thirty dollars; thirty dolsmoffered— 
the jive, do I hear it?” 

People were surprised at the large number “knocked 
down’”’ to “the gentleman in the corner,” and at the 
high prices paid. Many turned to see who he was, but 
none seemed to know him. 

There he sat, however, unmoved by the attention he 
attracted. In front of him were several ladies with 
large bonnets which cut off his view of the pictures, 
and he was obliged to lean a little on one side in order 
to see them, which brought him in view of the auction- 
eer, who could see the nodding of his head. 

At the close of the sule the auctioneer met the stran- 
ger and saw an old man poorly dressed and shaking 
with the palsy. 

“Fine lot of paintings you bought, sir,’’ said the 
bland salesman. 

“Eh?” inquired the old man, putting his hand to 
his ear. 

An awful thought struck the other, but he answered 
calmly, in a loud voice, “A fine lot of paintings, sir.” 

“Oh! yes, yes; a fineday. You see, I’m a little hard 
of hearing and you'll have to speak loud.” 

Mercy! the man was deaf and hadn’t heard a word 
that the auctioneer had said! It was the palsy, and 
not he, that had been bidding, as his shaking head 
plainly showed. 

That auctioneer was mad. He tore around the gal- 
lery as though he would destroy every picture in it, 
= he talked loud enough for the deaf man to hear 

im. 


4+@> 
CHINESE WEALTH. 

In China a man buys his wife. If she has small feet, 
the price paid for her is greater than if her feet were 
large, for small feet are a sign of nobility, and noble 
wives are expensive in China. The extent of a China- 
man’s wealth may be inferred from the size of his 
wife’s feet. If he has no wife, he may be set down as 
a poor man. This way of looking at matrimony as an 
indication of wealth was recently expounded by a 
Chinese baker in Los Angeles, California: 


Two gentlemen from the East stepped-into his shop 
to taste Chinese pastry. They found the baker willing 
to explain, as far as his knowledge of English would 
permit, how each thing was made. He also showed 
the visitors about the bakery, and answered all their 
questions. 

At last he turned to the younger of the gentlemen 
and asked,— 

“You gottee wife?” 

‘‘No,” answered the young man, laughing, “not yet.” 

“Oo, you poor man!” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“You no gottee wife; you poor man.” Then he 
turned to the other American with the same question,— 

“You gottee wife?” 

“Yes, I’ve got one at home,”’ was the reply. 

“Oo, you lich man—he no lich; he no gottee wife. 
How muchee your wife cost?” : 

“Cost! I don’t know just how much, but she costs a 
good deal,” said the man, smiling; ‘‘but have you got 
a wife?” 

“No, no; me no gottee wife. Me no lich; me poor. 
Me save money—save tousand tollar—go home China, 
buy wife.” 

“Well, how much does a wife cost in China?” 

“Oo, oder plices. Good wife, allee same big feet, 
leetle plice; allee same leetle feet, big plice. Oo, cost 
heap pile, dlesses and eatee!” : 

This cool way of estimating a lady’s value was a new 
thought to the Americans, who were glad their home 
was not in a land where all the romance of courting is 
unknown, and marrying a wife is merely a matter of 
dollars and cents. 





+> 
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“WILLYIM, my son,” says an economical mother tc 
her son, ‘for mercy’s sake don’t keep on tramping uf 
and down the floor in that manner—you’ll wear out 
your new boots.” 

He sits down. 

“There you go—sitting down! Now you'll wear 








out your new trousers! I declare, I never see such a 
~ 
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For the Companion. 


WHICH GRANDPA LIKED THE BEST. | 
It was Grandpa’s birthday, and all the aunts | 
and uncles, with cousins big and little, were at | 
the farm-house to celebrate the event. 
The children had played “blind-man’s-buft” and | 
“How do you like it?” till they were tired, and | 


chorus of voices :-— 
“O Grandpa! which of us do you like the best ?” 
“Henry says he does not believe you know.” 
Grandpa smiled. 
“You must give me time, if 1 am to answer that 
question,” said he. 
“Will you tell us in fifteen minutes ?” asked 


one. Watching the window, ~*~.» 


Grandpa said he thought he ought to be able to 


decide by that time, so off they ran, in high glee. The iad who scattered the 


All around the Twickenham 


Was gathered a crowd of 


truly kind heart that I think, in time, her words | 
will all be kind, too. 
| with my temper before I gained the victory, and 
Laura will have to fight hard if she conquers; but | 
I am sure she will do it, and—well, taking all | 
this into consideration, I think I like Laura best.” 
“You didn't tell, after all, which you liked best; 
| you said you liked us all best.” 
“Well, so 1 do!” said Grandpa. 
| Only Laura thought he had told. 
| What do you think? 


I had a great many battles 


Emma C. Down. 





For the Companion, 


A SECRET. 


“Kiss me, papa!’’ she always cried 
As she let me out or in, 

“You know the place where the kisses hide— 
Under my dimple-chin! 


“Your little p’ace, papa, only yours, 
And nobody else’s too! 

If they t’ies to get it, I wun out doors 
And keep it just for you.” 








THE EASTER LOAVES. 


“£ ew 


(It was formerly a custom ~ 4, 
now they crowded around Grandpa’s chair, with a | at Twickenham to throw pen- 
. ny loaves to the poor chil- 
dren, from the steeple, on 
Thursday in Easter Week.) 


steeple i bee 3 
waiting people, 
whence came out 


loaves about,— 


For the Companion. 








The words required are of equal length. 
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Easter Puzzles. 
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EASTER ACROSTICS. 
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Read in 


their order downwards, if correctly given, the upper 
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See nar 
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“There is going to be one trouble,” began 
7 . so _~ 
Grandpa, exactly a quarter of an hour later; ‘‘if d ‘ . a be 
7 “ae ‘ ; = 
I should happen to say I liked Gracie best, you | Mothers a few, and children ~ *) Suite > 
older ones might shrug your shoulders, and if I many, . 4 
should chance to say one of you, Gracie might For each of the loaves was worth a penny, = 
cry.” Once in the year, you see, at least, é 
we , : a The Twickenham poor were given a feast! = 
“No, we’ll promise not to mind,” said Henry, os 
. ° =, 
‘‘and as for Gracie a kiss would make everything _ : 
F * % 3 3 Not much of a feast, perhaps you think— “a 
right with her ;—wouldn’t it, Gracie ? ~ , JY 
pepe eee And the lide cist You, who have plenty to eat and drink, b C4 
Es; I wants a kiss ‘” responded the little girl, But enough good bread was a feast to the fr) hy 
holding up her lips to Grandpa. people + 
Then they all laughed, while Grandpa went Who gathered so close about Twickenham R ot 
on,— steeple. wW. th 


“Let me see; Baby Ray is not here, so what I | 
say about him will not make him blush. He is 


Out stepped the lad, and the loaves fell fast, 


so pretty, he has such funny little pink toes, and , Till all were scattered, the very last, 
he cooes so sweetly and is so good—he has not | And each a home in an apron found, 









ol 
Merry laughter, and joy- 
ous shout, 


From the scrambling girls 


= 


le 


CD 


across will be the same in English. 


line across will show the name, in Spanish, of « relig- 


s festival in its natural duration. The lower line 
A part of this 
me was given, by its first English explorer, to one of 


the United States. 


» An exaggerated commendation. 2, Name of a 


sea. 3, Begone! 4, The crop, or first stomach, of 
fowls. 


5, A geographical name in the Netherlands. 
A Hebrew month, corresponding with the last of 
bruary and the first of March. 7, A place injured 
rubbing. 8, A cut or reach of water, or a vein of 


metal. 9, The name of a present queen. 10, The 


reugh, scaly matter on the bark of certain 


trees. 11, Abbreviation fora time within 
the present month. 12, Name of a French 
2 artist. 13, To affirm with confidence. 


E. L. E. 
2. 
POETICAL PI. 
, Quotation from an Easter Song. 
“Os ayes ’sit ot gins hewn kisse ear afri, 
Dan het grinps sadglens thekaw ni het ari. 
Tub tills ot peek weste cumis ni het terah 
Hewn wrytin mortss dib thristbeg shope 
parted, 
; Hewn kisse ear krad dan primstinge 
ae withtea glon, 
Hist si eth reut, eth creptef, Asteer gnos.”’ 
M. 


3. 
A MELANGE. 
The words whose definitions are given 
in the first column are to be changed to 
ose given in the second by the alteration of the sec- 
id and third letters. When you have written down 


the second column of words, commence at the upper 


ft hand and read down in a zig-zag manner, and do 


the same with the upper right hand, and you will find 
the titles of two of the holy seasons of the year. 


$+ Ihe t ys re t; 1, An American lake 1, Facility. 

rie e ay: sliev ike hi .st.”” Almost before it had touched the ground. and boys rang out; . : ; ility 
cried once to-day ; I believe I like him best. | But, as the last loaf touched the earth, 2, re ooo aaa 2, An ae 

Iwo or three incredulous smiles A sound of sobbing broke through the mirth. ss . — " 3, A Greel name. 
rested Grandipa’s words ¢ 4, Ahigh paceofahorse. 4, A lodge. 
gree’ ¥ a’s . e ; 5, Crabbed. 5, A prophet. 

“But then, there is Gracie,”’ he con- ae “It’s little Polly!” a voice cried out, 6, Animals, 6, Wanders. 
. a" s . \ Ww "ver CE » have been : ? 7, Exact. 7 
tinued; “Gracie is a good little girl. “Ww Satover can she have been about? : yo y, r sy aa 
1 saw her, before dinner, give up a pic- Ghe heen ta single peg ve . i . Go Aco 
ture-book to Baby Rav that she want- She’s a thump from one aside of her head! 10, Squeamish. 10, Part of the face. 


ed very much herself; and she comes 
every morning on tiptoe to see if I am 
awake, and she brings me my slippers 
every night—I’m not sure but I like 
her best.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Gracie, clapping 
her hands. 

“Then,” went on Grandpa, musing- 
ly, “there is Mary. There is no non- 
sense about Mary; she makes herself 
useful and lovable wherever she is. 
And I hear that she is learning to be a 
very fine needle-woman.” 

At this, Mary’s cheeks grew very 
rosy; but Grandpa continued, never 
heeding the red cheeks, ‘Indeed, I 
have good proof of it in this handker- 
chief, and—I don’t know but I like her 
best, after all. 

“But there’s Julian—he is studying 
hard, means to be a lawyer some day. 
I always did like boys that study hard ; 
I guess [ like Julian best. 

‘‘And there’s Henry” 

**You’ve skipped Laura!” interrupted one. 

Grandpa went on as if he did not hear. 

The little girl named Laura heard. Did Grand- 
pa really mean to skip her! Only that very after- 
noon Julian had said, “Grandpa will be sure not 
to like Laura the best, for she’s always getting 
mad ;’’ and Laura had replied, “I don’t care?” | 
when she did care very much. Then she had | 
slipped away from the others, to shed a few hot | 
tears in the far corner of the sofa, where she had | 
thought no one would see her. Oh, if she could | 
remember her good resolutions long enough for 
them to be of any use! But she rarely did. Julian | 
was right; she was “always getting mad.” But 
while her thoughts had been running far away, 
Grandpa had been talking about Henry, and now 

he was saying, ‘‘I believe I like Henry best,” and | 

she did not know one word he had said about | 
him. | 

“Perhaps he will take me next time,” enue 
thought; but he did not. 

“Now, there is Burton,” Grandpa said. “Since 
his papa went away he has proved himself a | 
brave, helpful son; he has tried to be cheerful 
when his mamma was sad, and he has done a 
thousand little things that show what a truly 
sclf-denying spirit he has. All these things go to 
inake me like Burton best.” 

The children now looked at Laura. Her face 
was red, and her eyes were brimful of tears. 
Grandpa looked, too, and then went on, not quite 
as he had begun before,— 

“I believe there is only one left, and that is Lau- 
ra.” 

Laura’s heart beat very fast,—was she to be 
disgraced before them all! 

“I like Laura,” Grandpa was saying; “she has 
a disposition so much like my own. Sometimes 
she gets very angry, and then she often says 
things which hurt people’s feelings; but she is al- 
Ways sorry for it afterwards, and she has such a 




























“You needn’t call names,” cried the “grabber~ 
of two; 

“You talk as if we all of us knew! 

How could we see that the child got none? 

Here, Polly, we’re well content with one.” 


*T don’t need mine!” “Nor I!” “Nor I!” 

Once more the loaves seemed to fairly fly, 

And the blue check apron, long and wide, 

Was stuffed so full that it came untied. 

And little Polly, with laughter sweet, 

Faltered her thanks, and with flying feet, 

Rushed back to Granny, alone and blind, 

Who said, “Aye, God and His children are kind.’ 

You must admit that some pleasant people 

Lived in the shadow of Twickenham steeple. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


“Here, child, take mine—see, it’s brave and fat! 
I’m poor, but I’m not so poor as that! 

Your granny’s blind, and not fit to do— 

Look here. if some of *em aint grabbed two! 


“You greedy things— | 
hold your apron, 
child; 

Now then, there’ll some | 
of this bread be | 
spiled— 

Oh yes, there will, and | 


her share !”’ | 











For the Companion, 


DOWN THE HILL. 


| 


Don Pedro obeyed. He sat up as straight as a 
soldier on the sled, and took the rope in his teeth, 


Ted and Ned were sliding. Their round faces | and away he went. 


glowed under their furry caps, and their eyes were 
as bright as the sparkles on the crusty snow. Don 
Pedro enjoyed the fun, too; he always raced down 
the hill after the sled, barking in a very wild way 
for a steady old dog. Then he had tofull the sled 
up the hill again, which wasn’t so much fun. 

It was when Don Pedro was trudging up with 
the sled just ahead of Ned and Ted, that Ted 


| thought of something. 


‘°’Tisn’t fair for us to have all the fun, Ned Dil- 
lingham, and Don do all the work. Let us”’—— 

“Give him a slide,” said Ned. ‘Well, we will.” 
So they turned the sled at the top of the hill. 

““Won’t we have fun?” said Ted. ‘Come on the 
sled, Don! Good fellow, have a slide.” 

But Don Pedro wasn’t sure that he wanted to. 


| how he howled! 


Poor old dog! he never had known anything 
like that ride befure. The wind blew sharp in his 
face, and he dropped the rope and howled—oh, 


“He isn’t used to it; that’s all,” laughed Ned. | 

It wasn’t fun for Don Pedro; but he kept on the 
sled till he got to the foot of the hill. Ten, what 
do you think he did? Why, he only glanced up 
| the hill, and then he took the rope in his mouth 
and started away across the fields, for home. 

“Don! Don!” shouted Ted, beginning to run | 
down the hill. 

“Come back, sir!” shouted Ned, running after | 
Ted. 

But Don Pedro didn’t pay a bit of attention. 
| The faster the boys ran after him, the faster he 


| 


He wagged his tail in a doubtful way, and looked | ran away from them; and he got home a long 


up into Ned’s face. He belonged to Ned. 
“Go, Don,” said Ned. “Get up there and sit 
down, sir.” 





time ahead. 
But he never would go sliding with Ned and 
Ted again. A. C. 


not humbling. 


ae 
\ ay 
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_ ‘Tis the hare lays the eggs for each glad * * * *** ***, 





FRANK SNELLING 
4. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is quite bright, 
But ’tis hidden at night; 
Oft the god of my second they called it of old. 
My third’s not an article, 
Yet ’tis a particle. 
My fourth is a treasure more precious than gold. 
My whole is a name often given of yore 
To the festival, Easter, we honor once more. 
LILIAN Payson. 
5. 


OMITTED LETTERS, 
Add a letter to each anagram word given in italics, 


you needn’t stare— | and make the letters into such a word as will give the 


If little Polly don’t get quotation complete sense. . i 
. order, form a Dutch name for Easter. 


The added letters, read in 


‘Toes evermore are short of gold.” 
“Heroic grind is the true success.” 
“Be henceforth prosperous as the glean are—helping, 
“From the low earth round you 
Hear the heights above you.” 
“T would be bold to bear 
To look into the awarthiest face of sting 
For God’s sake who has made them.” 
"Tis west for love to pay its debt.” 
“It is very good for strength 
To know that some one seed you to bestrong.” 
¢ D. 
6. 
RHYMED ENIGMA. 
Once—and once was ages long— 
History tells in tale and song, 
I was but a part of wrong. 


Set for sign, and set in fact, 
Where dread vengeance sealed ite act, 
What of sorrow have I Jacked ? 


But one blessed Easter came 
When _ shape of woe and shame 
Rose with glory all aflame. 


-~ Now on honor’s height I rest; 
Noblest souls esteem me best; 
Jeauty wears me on her breast. 
What am I, that Easter-tide 
Chants my story far and wide, 
Shame and glory, side by side? 
WESTBROOK. 


ae 7. 


ANAGRAM. 

The lines of each couplet rhyme. The omitted 
words are all formed from the nine letters omitted 
in the last line. 

The Duchess Von Lindenburg lived but to please, 
Unlike some fine ladies who love their own * * 
War drove her from home, yet when she felt * * * 
She sought out some plan to make other hearts glad. 
She knew the poor peasants no eggs ever * * *, 

And had never seen hens, oh! what a sad fate! 

So sending her servant to purchase, one * * *, 

fe bought her some hens and a rooster quite gay. 

The dames and their children were all full of glee 

The rooster and hens with their chickens to * * *. 

The duchess now taught them to eat eggs with zest, 
Kept some hens herself. but gave them the * * * *, 

At length, when approached a great festival * * *, 
The duchess was up with the first morning * * *; 

For having invited the children to * * *, 

She would make them ax happy as happy could be. 
The children were bashful though rugged and hardy, 
But they loved the dear duchess, and no one was * * ** *, 
The lady then led them out under the * * * * *, 

And when she had taken a seat at her * * * *, 

She taught them, of mosses and leaves that were * * **, 
To make each a nest. Say, was it not queer? 

Having eaten their supper—oh! what a surprise! 

Five eggs in each nest now gladdened their * * * *! 
But bright colored eggs, such as hens never lay, 

Not even to gladden a festival * * *. 

“T know,”’said one child,‘‘but twill make you all * * * **, 
Tt was not the hens, *twas the good little hare.” 

And ever since then, German children all say, 
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For the Companion. 
APOPLEXY. 

Apoplexy is primarily due to “degenerations”’ in the 
walls of the arteries of the brain. These allow them to 
be ruptured by the blood pressure which the beating 
of the heart always causes, but especially when the 
The blood may trickle out 
from numerous pin-head enlargements of the capilla- 
ries, or be poured from large ruptures. 


heart is unusually excited. 


Generally a 
post-mortem shows roundish clots, averaging the size 
of a marble, in the centres of which are the minute 
openings of the ruptured arteries. 

The most common seat of the hemorrhage is in the 
vicinity of the “basal ganglia’’—great nerve centres 
specially related to motion and sensation. 

The clot may be (1) become surround: 
ed with a sac (cyst), gradually undergo fatty degener- 


absorbed, (2) 


ation, and be absorbed in about two years; (3) may in- 
flame the adjacent brain substance, and give rise to 
the softening of the latter; (4) may cause degeneration 
of the nerves and give rise to atrophy, or decay of the 
brain, resulting in complete imbecility. In the first 
and second cases recovery may take place. 

‘The tendency to senile apoplexy begins after about 
The 
predisposing causes may be degeneration of the cer- 
ebral arteries, enlargement of the heart and softening 
of the brain. 


forty, and increases with the advance of age. 


The tendency to degeneration of the arteries, and 
thus to apoplexy, may be hereditary. 
liable to it than women. 


Men are more 
Cold weather disposes to it. 
An attack may be brought on by whatever stimulates 
the heart—excitement, running, over-exertion, improp- 
er food, alcoholic liquors, or by a cold bath which 
forces the blood in from the surface. 

The attack may come on either with or without pre- 
monitory symptoms. of the 
of speech, stupor, a feeling of 
weight, numbness or pricking. 


Some latter are loss of 
memory, difficulty 
It may be so slight as 
to be only a momentary unconsciousness. 

The older and more feeble the patient, the greater 
the danger. Even if he recovers, there is some loss of 
mental power. In the treatment, all causes of excite- 
ment must be guarded against; the diet be nourishing, 
easy of digestion and moderate, and the general health 
be specially cared for. 


- -— 


“DOCTOR” 
VES, 
Much is said about the ‘compensations of nature,” 


HOW ANIMALS THEM- 
Ss 





and there is more fact than fiction in the theory. There 
is evidence that in the all-wise plan of creation ail- 
ments as well as enjoyments were contemplated, and 
equally provided for—always excepting the unnatural 
diseases directly caused by vice and abuse. Men have 
to invent remedies for these as best they can, since 
they are the only responsible for them. 
With the brute creation (in a free state, and unaffected 
by human contagion) the simple remedies of nature 
generally suffice for their few ailments, and they are 
guided to them by instinct. We have been told how 
the mongoose cures himself when bitten by a cobra, 
by eating a certain plant, and many of our country 
readers have seen a sick dog bury himself in the dirt. 


creatures 


M. G. Delaunay, ina recent communication to the Bio- 
logical Society, observed that medicine, as practised by 
animals, is thoroughly empirical, but that the same may 
be said of that practised by inferior human races, or, 
in other words, by the majority of the human species. 
Animals instinctively choose such food as is best suited 
tothem. M. Delaunay maintains that the human race 
also shows this instinct, and blames medical men for 
not paying sufticient respect to the likes and dislikes of 
the patients, which he believes to be a guide that may 
be depended on. 

A large number of animals wash themselves and 
bathe, as elephants, stags, birds, and ants. In fact man 
may take a lesson in hygiene from the lower animals. 
Animals get rid of their parasites by using dust, mud, 
clay, ete. Those suffering from fever restrict their 
diet, keep quiet, seek darkness and airy places, drink 
water, and sometimes even plunge into it. When a 
dog has lost its appetite it eats that species of grass 
knewn as dog’s grass (chiendent). Cats also eat grass, 
catnip, ete. Sheep and cows, when ill, seek out cer- 
tain herbs. An animal suffering from chronic rheuma- 
tism always keeps as far as possible in the sun. The 
warrior ants have regularly organized ambulances. 

Latreille cut the antenne of an ant, and other ants 
came and covered the wounded part witb a transparent 
fluid secreted from their mouths, If a chimpanzee 
be wounded, it stops the bleeding by placing its hand 
on the wound, or dressing it with leaves and grass. 
When an animal has a wounded leg orarm hanging on, 
it completes the amputation by means of its teeth. 





A dog on being stung in the muzzle by a viper, was 
observed to plunge his head repeatedly for several days 
into runnipg water. ‘This animal eventually recovered. 
A sporting dog was run over by a carriage. During 
three weeks in winter it remained lying in a brook, 
where its food was taken to it; the animal recovered. 

A terrier dog hurt its right eye; it remained lying 
under a counter, avoiding light and heat, although 
habitually it kept close to the fire. It adopted a general 
treatment, rest and abstinence from food. The local 
treatment consisted in licking the upper surface of the 
paw, which it applied to the wounded eye, again lick- 
ing the paw when it became dry. 

Cats also, when hurt, treat themselves by this simple 
method of continuous irrigation. M. Delaunay cites 
the case of a cat which remained for some time lying 
on the bank of a river; also that of another cat which 
had the singular fortitude to remain for forty-eight 
hours under a _ of cold water. 

, In view of these interesting facts, we are, he thinks, 
forced to admit that hygiene and therapeutics, as prac- 
tised by animals, may, in the interests of psychology, 
be studied with advantage. He could go even further, 
and say that veterinary medicine, and perhaps human 
medicine, «ould gather from them some useful indica. 
tions, precisely because they are prompted by instincts 
which are efticacious in the preservation or the restora- 
tion of health.— British Medical Journal. 
—_—__@—_—__ 

HOW NOT TO DROWN. 

Many persons have wondered that all animals seem 
to possess an instinctive knowledge of swimming, and 
that man alone lacks this gift. Dr. Henry McCormac, 


HAPPY HOMES. 


This is what the YourH’s Companion 
is dedicated to, and the 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


with its 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, 


has the same mission. 

Much of the sadness and misery we read 
of comes from poverty, and much of the 
poverty from the early death of husbands 
and fathers, who did not live long enough 
to earn much money for their families. By 
life insurance a man can make sure his 
family will not want whether he lives or 
dies. 

The New York Life issues two kinds of 
policies specially adapted to men who ez- 





of Belfast, Ireland, writes that it is not necessary that 
a person knowing nothing of the art of swimming | 
should drown, if he will depend on the powers for 
self-preservation with which nature has endowed him. 
The pith of the doctor’s remarks is contained in the | 
following paragraphs: | 


| 

When one of the inferior animals takes the water, 
falls, or is thrown in, it instantly begins to walk as it | 
does when out of the water. But when a man who | 
cannot “swim” falls into the water, he makes a few 
spasmodic struggles, throws up his arms and drowns. 
‘The brute, on the other hand, treads water, remains on 
the surface and is virtually insubmergeable. 

In order, then, to escape drowning, it is only neces- 
sary to do as the brute does, and that is to tread or 
walk the water. The brute has no advantage as to his 
relative weight, in respect to the water, over man; and 
yet the man perishes while the brute lives. 

Nevertheless any man, any woman, any child who 
can walk on the land, may also walk in the water just 
as readily as the animal does, and that without any 
prior instruction or drilling whatever. Throw a dog 
in the water, and he treads or walks the water instant- 
ly, and there is no imaginable reason why a human 
being under like circumstances should not do the 
sane, 

The brute, indeed, walks the water instinctively, 
whereas man has to be told. 

“FIT ALL ROUN’,.” 

. There are some applicants for pensions well able to 
use the English language without blundering, who can 
give no better claim to reward for military service than 
poor ignorant Pompey could. They fought ‘all round,” 
and were only three hundred miles off when Richmond 
was evacuated. A correspondent sends the following 
to one of our exchanges, as a specimen of Ethiopian 
logic and malapropre. 


Every one who has lived in the South, and probably 
by this time many a one who has never been below 
Mason and Dixon’s line, has observed the delight of 
the old Southern negro in large-sounding words, and 
his ludicrous attempts to use them on all occasions, 
getting hold of something slightly similar in sound to 
the word he has heard white people use in a like place. 
Here is one instance : 

“So you applied for a pension, uncle,” said I to an 
old darkey who was doing some work for me. ‘Were 
you wounded or hurt in the war?” 

“Oh no, honey, 7 wasn’t hurt none, but all dese oder 
men roun’ heah got pensions and I was in de wah free 
years, and aint neber had no pension yit.” 

“What part of the country were you fighting in, un- 
cle?” said I 

“O Lor! chile, I’se fit all ‘roun’’ de kentry, Norf and 
Souf. I’se bin froo de war! Why, bress you, honey, 
I was down in Souferlina when Richmond was vacci- 
nated!" 





a a _ 
A BABY MONKEY. 

A century ago, travelling menageries were unheard 
of. Now they make their appearance as regularly 
every year as do the seasons. Children of this genera- 
tion are familiar with animals from all parts of the 
globe. Yet the excitement caused by Barnum’s “Baby 
Elephant” may enable them to realize what a furore 
was caused by the appearance of the following adver- 
tisement, published in the Providence Gazette and 
Country Journal, November 24, 1792: 


NATURAL CURIOSITY!! 


A monkey, about one ‘Week old, to be seen at the 
House of Peter Daspre, nearly opposite Mr. Benjamin 
Thurber’s Shop. 

“This singular little Animal merits the Attention of 
every curious Person, as it is the second of its Kind 
ever seen in the United States. 

“Its Face and Ears are White, and very much re- 
semble those of the Human Species. The Dam takes 
it in her Arms, and presents it to the View of every 
Spectator. 

“Another young one (bred here also) fondly and nat- 
urally clasps his Arms round its Neck, and, pressing it 
to him, embraces it. 

“Admittance every Day in the Week, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from Nine o’Clock in the Morning, till Four 
o’Clock in the Afternoon. 

“Price for grown Persons, Ninepence each, and for 
children and Servants, Fourpence Half-penny.” 


sliacinntinlie 
THE WORKMAN’S HAND. 

The great English Premier is regarded with affec- 
tion and respect by the workingmen of Midlothian, the 
Scotch district which he represents in Parliament. 
During the famous campaign of 1880, the following 
conversation took place between a clergyman and a 


workman: } 


Said the latter, ‘Do ye see that hand?” | 


“Yes; it seems to be a hard-working hand.” 
“Aye, but that’s no what I mean. Do you see that 
hand?” 
“Yes,.”’ 
“That handsshook Mr. Gledstane’s hand the day!” 
es?” 


“yy. 


** Aye, that hand shook Mr. Gledstane’s hand the day ; 


pect to live, being payable to them if they 
attain a certain age,—ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five years hence,—and to their 
families if they die before reaching that age. 

Would not the home in which this copy 
of the Companion is read be happier if it 
were known that at the end of ten or fifteen 
years several thousand dollars would be 
paid to the husband and father, and if he 
should unfortunately die before that time 
the family would receive that amount at 
once ? 

If you think so, see or write to the near- 
est agent, or the home office of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, 
NEW YORE CiTy. 
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Solid Silver Wares 
925 /1000 Fine. 


Made by GorHAM MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Silversmiths, will be found in great variety and 
of the highest standard at the Company’s sales- 
room. 





By purchasing and carrying a complete stock 
of GorHAM Goops In SoLtrip SILVER you will 





have the latest patterns, you will have goods that 
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| customers as to qual- grerzine ity, and you can 
| be sure of selling not only the best of their kind, 
but the best known goods in the market. This 
advantage appreciated by merchants 


will satisfy your 


will be 
generally. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Educational Vacation Pa 
leave New York by the new and magnificent steamer 
“FURNESSIA” on June 30th, 1883. Outward route via 
Liverpool, returning via Glasgow. Two Divisions, 
| one $400, the other $550, including all necessary ex- 
| penses. Visits to the Holland international Ex- 

ibition. New programme for sight-seeing in London 
with special carriage drives and a Steamboat Ex- 
cursion on the Thames. Carriage drives in all 
— where at all necessary. Party select and limited 
nnumber, Full programme free on application. Other 
parties start on April 26th, per White Star steamer 
“Baltic,” on May 30th, per Cunard steamer “Scythia,” and 
on June 13th, per Cunard steamer “Servia.” Address, 

i sox §261 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, {io7 Washington St., Boston. 

NOTE.—Thomas Cook & Son carry out all arrange- 
ments through their own contracts and employees, and 
never transfer liability to sub-contractors, or other pers 


sons, under any circumstances, 
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WRITERS 
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Fora fortnight upon deposit of $10, which will be re- 


funded at the end of two weeks, upon receipt of the ma- 
chine in good condition with all express charges paid. 
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BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful ee ion of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately favored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills, Itis by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 









built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
dis Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 





us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
may & e many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (42 Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 
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London, England. 
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and what’s mair, that hand shook Mrs. Gledstane’s 
hand the day; aye, and what’s mair, that hand shook 
Miss Gledstane’s hand the day!” 

Then, looking at the brawny member with undis- 
guised admiration, ‘Noo, d’ye think I should wash it?” 


~>—__— 


A NEW rival band was hired to play at the funeral of 
a Connecticut deacon. They were playing a slow and 
solemn dirge at the grave, when suddenly the trom- 
bone man shot out a blast that started the hearse-burses 
and broke up the whole procession. The leader, turn- 
ing upon him fiercely, asked him what he was doin 
that for. He answered, with a smile, “Wall, I thought 
it was a note, and it wa’n’t nothing but a hoss-fly; but 
I played it.” 
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(which is adapted specially for ladies and misses), its rapidly 
popularity, and the numerous inquiries we have received for somethin 
of a similar character for Men and Boys, have induced us to devise an 
offer a new brace, which cannot fail to meet a public want. 

IN IT IS PROVIDED a firm yet flexible support for the back, from the 
hips to the shoulders, to which is attached at the waist a yielding belt, 
which helps to keep the back ouppess in _. At the upper part are 
connected carefully constructec b 
the shoulders gently back, without cutting or chafin, 
thus inclining the body to a graceful and erect position, expanding the 
chest, and correcting all tendency to yy or round shoulders, Sus- 
pender attachments are also added for 
other suspenders unnecessary. 

For YOUTHS at the growing age, when bones and muscles are form- 
ing and hardening, it will be found specially desirable, and for men who 
from sickness or sedentary occupation are afflicted with weak backs, it 
will be found grateful support and possibly a positive cure. 

Made in three sizes. vill fi F 
OYS’.... 
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For the Companion. 


HER EASTER OFFERING. 


The girls brought flowers, 
fragrant heap; 


ps | 
Sweet lily, jasmine, rose; and wreathing clematis, that in 


nd out did peep 
“Come, Eleanor,” they said, with merry laugh, 
s daintily they tossed the 
Blossoms oer; 
And wove their brightness in 
The lovely store. 
“Bring out year flowers, or else the very church 
Will cry against you. For shame, 
To give no offering!” 
But Eleanor turned from wealth of bloom, 
And in the ebbing twilight sought a little room 
Beneath old stairway dim. 
“TI cannot give a flower to Him,” 
She murmured, through set lip, with drooping eye, 
“Who eume for me to suffer and to die; 
fave pity, Lord.” 


She bowed her head upon her weary hands, 
hat bright young head 
With wealth of chestnut braids 
nd glossy bands; 
And sighed as young life never ought to sigh, 
“All through these wecks at evening prayer 
And morning lesson have I ¢ »me, 
And yet so dull and cold am I 
Iam not fit to puta blossom there; 
And so have pity, Lord.” 
With tremulous and gentle tone, 
As first note of sleepy bird 
Awoke an echo of the organ vast, 
‘Neath touch of master: 
And in little dusky room these words she heard: 
* Believest thou—believest thou Christ 2” 
The rest was lost; broken the chord, 
But Eleanor knew the message of her Lord, 
“Believe Thee, Christ, / do!” 
Oh, Heavenly Love, oh, tenderness Divine, that 
Flashed the light to young soul groping, 
“[ try no more to come; Thou tellest 
Me Lam Thine!” 


The girls had gathered round the organ, 
Where the master in his place 
Practised the morrow’s early hymn; 
A softened look on cach young face, 
Instead of mirth. 
“The flowers are done,” one whispered, 
“Come, Eleanor, and hear him sing.” 
But passing on with rare and gentle grace, 
So new and swect. 
They followed, wonderingly, her rapid, willing feet, 
fo chancel railing. 
The dying sun sent in one gleam of light, 
thwart a crimson sky: 
As Eleanor knelt amid the flowers it touched the 
Chestnut hair, to make it gleaming gold 
And rested on the peaceful lips that saic 
Myself, O Christ, as Easter offering.” 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 


——__+o+_____ 
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For the Companion. 


CORN AND COFFEE. 

Columbus, in his first voyage, in 1492, discovered 
corn in use by the Indians of Cuba, and afterwards 
by those of Haiti. Among the trophies of the new 
world that this great navigator laid at the feet of 
his sovcceigns, on returning from this remarkable 
voyage to the unknown country, were a few ears 
of maize, or ‘Indian corn.” Neglected were they 
amongst the mass of rich plunder—gold, gems 
and strange copper-skinned captives—that greeted 
the eyes of Ferdinand and Isabella; but the gold- 
en ears were of far more value to the world than 
all the treasure that subsequently flowed into their 
coffers from new Spain. 

The spread of the wonderful grain was rapid, 
and that which had hitherto constituted the chief 
food of the American Indian was spread all over 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Until the present year, I had hardly given a 
thought to the origin of this plant, when last April 
T had it brought home to me most forcibly. . Ina 
blind, unquestioning way, I had always admired the 
great fields of corn that the farms of New Eng- 
land are sometimes covered with, but had never 
asked whether it was a product of our own or an- 
other zone. It was in the home of the corn, on 
the uplands of Mexico, that it flashed upon me 
that this noble friend was a child of the tropics! 

Then I wondered that I had not before no- 
ticed its broad, clinging leaves, its tall, tassel- 
crowned form and luxuriant growth, all of which 
proclaimed it as a native of a warmer clime. In 
Mexico, or in the equally elevated plains of Peru, 
corn had its birth; here it finds the union of hot 
“growing” days with cool, moist nights. 

A thousand years before New England acquired 
a name, the Indians of Mexico cultivated this 
precious cereal. Even at the present day, it is 
their sole support. 

It is but a few months since I returned from a 
long ride, of a thousand miles, on horseback, 
through the hills of southern Mexico, where the 
Indian villages were entirely hidden in vast fields 
ofcorn. The great stalks, with their waving tas- 
sels, like the feathered crests of warriors of old, 
towered to the height of fifteen feet, far above our 
heads as we sat in our saddles. 

It was among those hills that I saw the products 
of two widely different countries most curiously 
blended—corn and coffee, the leaves of the one in- 
terlacing the branches of the other. 

First found in the heated forests of Abyssinia, 
beneath the tropic sun of Africa, coffee was not 
known to the world beyond till about four hun- 
dred years ago. Thence a learned mufti brought 
it forth from its seclusion of centuries, and intro- 
duced it to his companion dervises. It spread to 
Mecca about 1500, and Constantinople fifty years 
later, though the followers of Mahomet were for- 
bidden to use it for a long time. A hundred years 
later it reached London, but twenty years more 
elapsed before it came into use in France. 

Its cultivation was then confined to a small 
Arabian province, but its high value induced the 
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| Dutch to introduce it into Java, in 1690, and asa! “There are others who have wealth, and are as 


| rare plant into the botanical gardens of Amster- | 
|dam. The riew world obtairied its supply froM a | 
| single platit, which a French tiaval officer carried 
| to Martiniqtic, in the West Indies, in 1720, depriv- | 
| ing himself of water, when parcliing with thirst, 
that the tender slhioot might stirvive. From this | 
one tree, it is said, all the American tropical colo- 
nies cbtained their seed, which has multiplied to 
such an extent that Brazil, the West Indies and | 
Mexico supply us with as much as Java and Cey- 
lon. These are at present the great coffee coun- | 
tries, the product of Mocha, though most deli- 
cious, being small in quantity, 

This, then, is the history of the wanderings of 
the coffee-plant from the far Orient till it met the 
| maize, and this daughter of the East joined hands | 
| with the plumed chieftain of the West. 
| The point at which I discovered them thus unit- | 
| ed was four thousand feet above the sea, in a love- 
ly garden shaded by bananas and filled with sing- 
ing-hirds. It is at this elevation that the coffee 
hest thrives, for here it gets shade and moisture— 
which the lowlands cannot invariably supply— 
and a temperature changing but slightly from 
year to year. When a grove is started in the 
primitive forest, many of the large trees are left 
standing to give the required shade; and when 
commenced on the low lands where there are no 
trees, broad-leafed plants, like the banana, are | 






CORN AND COFFEE. 


planted by its side to protect from the hot sun. | 
Unlike the preparations for planting and harvest- 
ing corn, those attending the growth and gather- 
ing of coffee are little known to readers in the 


United States, and I may be pardoned for describ- | 


| ing them. } 


The tree naturally attains a height of about 
twenty feet, but in the plantations is pruned down | 
to eight or ten, forming with its straight, horizon- | 
tal branches a beautiful dome-shaped mass of | 
green. The leaves are broad and glossy green, | 
sometimes concealing the “herries,’’ or fruit, | 
which cluster along the slender twigs and branch- 
es. The coffee is shaped like a small bean, and 
two of these beans are found side by side, adher- 
ing by their flat surface, enclosed in a pulp covered 
by an outside skin, forming a berry the size of a | 
cherry. This is at first green, but ripens into a 
bright red when it is gathered. 

A coffee-plantation in these upland valleys is 
one of the most beautiful things out of doors. 
Wide, straight paths are opened through it, above 
which are the dark green coffee-trees gleaming 
with berries, or filling the air with perfumed gales 
from clouds of snowy blossoms. 

Returning for a parting glance at corn, reminds 
me of an anecdote regarding it related in Mexico. 
Its real name is maize, obtained from its Haitian 
Indian name of mahiz, and from this the Spaniards 
called it maiz—pronounced like mice. Corn-bread, 
called pan de maiz, or bread of maize, is daily 
found on the tables of the Mexicans. An English 
lady who could not speak Spanish, seeing some of 
this corn-bread before her at a restaurant, in- 
quired what it was. 

“Pan de maiz, senora,” replied the waiter 
Filled with horror she arose and left the table, 
thinking he had offered her bread of mice! | 

Do not forget as you drink the beverage of Queen 
Coffee what the world might be without our | 
Western monarch, King Corn. | 

Frep A. OBER. 
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Witurne To Serve.—The Rev. Dr. Prime, of | 
the New York Observer, tells an anecdote of that | 
eminent Christian merchant, the late W. E. Dodge, 
which illustrates his willingness to serve others as 








well as his liberality in giving money : 





free to give as he was. But I never saw or heard of 
any man of his wealth who would do so much for 


133 


seemed as though there was a dry twig wherever 
she set her foot down. 
Her seeking was all in vain, so she went back 


others, besides giving largely. 1 wrote to him that | to her mother and, half-crying, reported her failure. 


a minister of the gospel, being very poor, was ac- | 
tually in want of clothes for himself, and, I add- | 
ed, playfully, ‘He is a man just about of your size.’ 
“The next day he came up into my third-story 
room, lugging a bundle much larger round than 
his body. I remonstrated with him for taking that 
labor on himself, but he said he preferred to do it 
rather than have his coachman leave the horses. 
“The bundle was a complete wardrobe for the 


| good shepherd, and covered him many a time 


while he preached the word." 
—— a aan 
For the Companion, 


HOW NOBY FOUND THE TURKEY’S 
NEST. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Did you ever do what Zenobia was doing that 
spring morning? Of course you cannot answer 
this until you know what she was doing. She had 
received her instructions trom her mother, and 
was running off bareheaded, when she was called 
hack. 

“Are you going off in this hot sun without your 
mamma asked, with reproach in her 
tone “You're already as 
freckled as a turkey-egg. Pl 


bonnet? 


fasten this sunbonnet on you 
so that you can't get it off.” 

She pulled two locks ot 
Zenobia’s tow-colored hair 





through the eye- 
let-holes in’ the 
upper part of the 
bonnet - crown; then she 
combed the two into 
one, and this she braided 
The plait hung down over 
the bonnet-skirt like a whip- | 
lash. 

“Now mind! you mustn't 
let her know you're watching 
her 
cautions and quict.” 

“Yes, I understand,”’ said 
Noby. “I must keep all the 
time out of her sight. I 
know which way she always 
goes. She goes into the woods 
back of the peach-orchard. 
T'll watch her till I find where she’s hid it.” 


locks 


You'll have to be very | 


{about in make-believe indifference, 


| 
| 


“She’s got such a long, slim neck, and such « 
tiny head,” Noby complained, “that she can put 
it up and see through the little specks of cracks 
in the bushes while she stays hid; and you can’t 
tell her neck froma stick ora limb when yon’re 
a little ways off Why can't you let her lay and 
set and hatch out in the woods? She'd tote her 
young ones home.” 

“The varmints would find out her nest,” said 
Mrs. Hitts, ‘‘and eat her eggs, or if the eggs 
should escape, they'd eat the young turkeys. TIE 
send Corilla with you to-morrow to watch her to 
the nest. That turkey always was a sly, ticklisl 
thing. She pesters me every spring. I think 
we'll fatten her for Christmas. T’ll tell you,” the 
mother added, in sudden explanation, “when 
she started off on that run, she was near her nest. 
A turkey picks and grazes around, and saunters 
all the time 
When she’s within 
twenty or thirty yards of it, she looks all around, 
to be sure she is not observed, and then suddenly 
she darts off and runs as fast as she can to the 
nest. iut she does not uncover this immediately, 
but pecks around it listening and watching for 
some mninutes, 


working towards her ne ¢. 


If all remains quict, she goes to 
the nest, and lays her egg, which she covers very 
snugly. The nest is generally against a log or 
stump, or in a brush-heap. If you and Corilla 
don't find that nest to-morrow, I'll go the next 
day, and T'H warrant Pll outwit Madam Gray.” 

The next morning at nine o'clock, Zenobia and 
Corilla were out watching to see old Gray leave 
the barn-vyard. Corilla, I ought to tell you, was 
a negro girl, a few months older than Noby. She 
loved **Miss Noby” fondly, though the little mis- 
tress teased her sharply, and called her “Gorilly.” 

Madam Turkey scemed in no haste to quit the 
barn-yard. She went picking about there, as if 
there wasn't a nest in the world in which she-had 
the interest of a straw. 

“Her don't look like her wus studyin’ "bout 
layin’ no mow’n nuffin,” said Corilla, as she sat 
ona brickbat with dust all about her. “TI neber 
seed no layin’-tucky look so onanxious sence I 
was bawn. Layin’-tuckys mos’ al’ays aks high- 
flutin’, like dey felt mighty smart, jis like folks 
does when deys fuss morred.” 

*T believe she’s started now,’ 
“She’s got 
towards the orchard.” 

“Er face !” said Corilla, contemptuously. “Law, 
I don’t call it no face her's got, wif them thar cyes 
sottin’ way back, hine folks’s years !" 

‘Where folks’s ears would be, you mean, my 
dear Gorilly,” said Noby, laughing. F 

“Ter 7s startin’ ter go, show nuff!” Corilla ex- 
claimed. ‘Ter’s flewed oberin de peach-auchard. 


said Noby, with 


some eagerness. her face turned 


| IT wishes peaches wus ripe, don’t you, Miss Noby ?” 


Then Noby ran across the yard and climbed | 


the fence into the peach-orchard. She passed un- 
der the trees in a loitering way, looking wistfully 
up among the branches, thinking that, perchance, 
she might find a peach with a soft cheek. Little | 
goose! It was only the other day that the trees | 
were all pink with the tender blooms. 

But beside the vague hope of finding an eatable 
peach, there were memories which made her steps 
lingering. These trees running along the fence- 
corners bore those magnificent white plum-peach- 
es, large as a goose-egg and juicy as a tomato. 
And then Noby recollected that she squeezed a 
teacup of juice from one last summer. 

But suddenly she heard a sound which remind- 
ed her of the business with which her mother had 
commissioned her, She went hurrying toward 
the woods, keeping under shelter of the side fence. 

When she reached that which divided the or- 
chard from the woods she stopped, and made a 
reconnoissance through the crack of the fence. 
There she discovered with a heart-throb the indi- 
vidual she had been instructed to watch. 

She (not Noby—the other one—) was of a tall, 
slender build, lithe and graceful. Her dress was 
a handsome steel-gray, blotched with white. It 
was of a fine, glossy texture, worn so short as to 
reveal the trim ankle and her stately, though can- 
tious, step. The head, as Noby perceived, had a 
forward poise, in a listening attitude; the car was 
turned to windward, while the keen eyes darted 
with suspicion here and there. The girl-detective 
crouched in the fence-corner till her victim, as if 
satisfied that she was not followed, went forward, 
yet very cautiously, into a thicket. 

Then Noby, who was a slender little thing, crept 
through a crack between two low rails, and lay 
down flat on the ground, except that she kept her 
head slightly lifted and her, eyes turned to the 
thicket. After a little while, she went cautiously 
forward on her hands and knees to a stump, be- 
hind which she ensconced herself for another 
reconnoissance. 

On this side and on that, over the top of the 
stump, Noby strained her eyes. ‘‘I don’t see her,” 





she said. Then the detective got to her feet, and 


“Look here, Crilly !” cried Zenobia, heedless of 
the peach-question, ‘we'd better run round the 
orchard, and get into the woods and hide some- 
wheres down by the thicket, and be there already 
when old Gray comes.” 

“Why, yes!”” Corilla eagerly assented, starting 
up from her brickbat. 

They ran quickly down the side of the orchard, 
snatching a view of the turkey, picking her way 
along under the peach-trees. Arrived at the wood, 
the girls hid themselves in a thicket of tall hazel- 
bush. “I wishes hazel-nuts wus ripe,” 
rilla. 

“When I see her coming,” said Zenobia, intent 
on planning her campaign, “I'll draw my sun- 
bonnet down over my face, and then she won't 
know me, will she ?” 

“No,” said Corilla, in a tone which seemed to 
add, “your own mother wouldn’t know you in 
that disguise.” 

“But what’s me gwyne ter war ter hide my 
face ?” 

“Your face’s so black, Corilla, that she couldn’t 
see it in this thick shade if it wasn’t for your 
white eyes and shiny teeth.” 

“Law, yer dun no what yer’s talkin’ bout, Miss 
Noby! Ole Gray an’ me’s been too long ’quainted 
fer sich foolin’. Dat tuckey’s knowed me eber 
sence her was bawn. Got ter hab sumpin nuther 
ober my face.” 

“Wait, I'll fix something,” said Zenobia. She 
quickly gathered an apronful of mammoth leaves 
from a wild grape-vine near. “I wishes wile 
grapes wus ripe,” said Corilla, following Zenobia’s 
movements. 

In lieu of thorns for pins, Noby used fine twigs 
in inch-lengths, for fastening the leaves together. 
“T knows what yer’s up ter,” said Corilla. ‘“Yer’s 
gwyne ter make me a mass ter go ober my face.” 

“Tt’ll be more like a vail than a mask,” replied 
Zenobia, dropping the improvised garment over 
Corilla’s face. 

“Law, it’s a meal-bag!” cried the negro, by no 
means enjoying the warmth and closeness under 
the leaves. 

Corilla was right in her characterization; it was 
a bag, hanging below her armpits. 

‘Fer goodness’ sake, Miss Noby, can’t see nuf- 
fin! How’s I gwyne ter watch dat dar tuckey ef 
T aint got no eyes? Mus’ poke some eyes in de 
bag, Miss Noby; mus’ so!" Corilla’s voice had 
a pathetic sound, muffled by the leaf-bag. 

“Well, hold still,” said Zenobia, proceeding to 


said Co- 


” 


’ 


| tried to go over quietly to a tree near by; but it | punch some holes in the leaves, 
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“Sakes ‘live, Miss Noby! my eyes aint ’way 
roun’ on de side my head like tuckey-eyes. Dese 
yere holes’ll do fer years, but I can’t see nuffin 
wid um.” 

Corilla was quite excited. ‘Well, there now; 
that’s better, isn’t it?” said Zenobia, soothingly, 
as she quickly amended her first work. And 
none too soon was this done, for in the same mo- 
ment she canght sight of the gray turkey, tread- 
ing warily, her head high, listening, peering—the 
very impersonation of caution. 

The girls crouched low in sun-bonnet and leaf- 
bag, and the turkey would have passed them 
without suspicion, though within two yards of 
them, if it hadn’t been for—well, no wonder they 
did it; that turkey did look so funny standing 
there looking at the girls with one eye, as though 
trying to classify the queer new specimens. 

Corilla couldn’t contain her amusement; she 
giggled, and then, of course, Zenobia giggled. 
Thereupon the turkey said, **Whut! whut! tut! 
tut! put! put! whut! tut! put! dut!” 

Zenobia pinched Corilla’s leg. She meant to 
say by this, “Keep still, on your life,” or some 
such thing. Corilla interpreted it as meaning, 
“Do look at that ridiculous old thing.’””’ A snick- 
er came from that leaf-bag that amounted to a 
snort; the turkey hurried away, clucking and tut- 
ting and whutting. 

“There now,” said Zenobia, with some warmth, 
“‘you’ve scared her so, she’ll maybe forget herself 
where her nest is.” “I didn’t go ter do it,” said 
Corilla, meekly. 

Zenobia quickly decided that they must follow 
up the turkey. When they again caught sight of 
her, she was somewhat quieted, but seemed to be 
still on the lookout for danger. 

Corilla was crouched behind some blackberry 
bushes, wishing that the berries were ripe, and 
Zenobia was behind Corilla, wishing that turkeys 
were not so secretive about a matter of so Hittle 
significance as the laying of a few eggs. 

“We must go on,” said Zenobia, “or we shall 
lose her among those sparkle-berry trees.” 

Noby suddenly brightened; there was a milk- 
cow grazing, evidently making her way to the 
brook for a drink. “Oh!” exclaimed Zenobia, 
“T'll walk along behind old Brindle.” She humped 
herself into a bundle and placed herself at the 
cow’s heels. 

She had caught a good idea. The turkey by 
instinct distinguishes friend from foe. Gray 
perked up her head at Brindle’s approach, as she 
always did at a noise; but when she perceived 
only a staid old cow, she went on her way as un- 
concerned as though she had seen only a stump. 
She saw nothing of that queer budget in sun-bon- 
net and pantalets, creeping behind the friendly 
cow. 

On went the reassured turkey; on went sober 





| 





Brindle, grazing at tuft and bush; and on went | 


watchful Noby, getting peeps over Bossy’s red 
back, under her spotted belly, between her horns 
and about her busy, switching tail. 

The little detective did the shadowing capitally, 
and finally was rewarded by seeing the turkey 
dart offon a run. ‘Now, her nest is close by,” 
thought Noby, recalling what the mother had 
Eyes, ears and thought were now all 
strained to follow the poor victim. Zenobia was 
greatly excited, and at one time almost rushed 
from her shelter. But she remembered in time to 
prevent the ruinous movement. In this supreme 
moment she saw that Corilla had left the persim- 
mon tree, and was crossing an open space in a 
noisy way, as though she was exploding a torpe- 
doat every step. Zenobia frantically motioned the 
Corilla, used to obedience, dropped 
on her face, and a defeat was avoided. 

On went old Brindle with increasing eagerness 
as she neared the brook; and on went Noby, also 
with inereasint eagerness, keeping her eye on the 
very bushes between which the turkey had disap- 
peared. Soon Brindle had pushed her way to 
this very spot. A second more and she had 
crowded by it; another moment and it was yards in 
her rear, while there, there, almost under her very 
hoofs, against a sweet gum-tree, was old Gray, 


said. 


negro down. 


twigs,—uncovering ! uncovering her 
nest. Noby was ready to shout in triumph as she 
caught sight of the freckled eggs, great fine spec- 
imens as they were. 

Old Gray did not get into the make-up of the 
next 
The Hitts’s had aluscious young turkey from one 
of those identical eggs which Noby had discovered. 


+O 
AFRAID OF SLANG. 


Thackeray says that a gentleman may be known 
by the way he uses a slang expression. Certainly 


yes! yes! 


an uneducated person may be detected by the lu- 
dicrous figure he cuts while attempting to avoid 
using a word which seems to him to be indelicate, 


or bordering upon slang. 


At the dedication of a grammar school in the 





What further eloquence he may have intended | rubbed vigorously in a small circle round the nose | 


to utter was left unsaid, cut short by the half-sup- 
pressed titter which swept over his audience. 

Some elderly persons think words which they 
do not understand, and which sound strangely to 
them, must be slang. 

A young lady, who had caught the ‘old china 
craze,” made a visit to a maiden aunt of her fa- 
ther’s for the purpose of seeing the many sets of 
rare china she had heard about. While exam- 
ining the closets containing the treasures, she 


shrieked rapturously,—the old lady was some- 


what deaf,—“O Aunt Anstiss! your china would 
make the girls die with envy! ’Twould make the 
most elegant bric-a-brac !”’ 

‘“*My china make brickbats!” sharply exclaimed 
the old lady, trembling with indignation. “Not 
so long as J am alive to guard it, miss! And not 
one piece of it shall you have when I am gone! 
Brickbats, indeed !” 





For the Companion. 


WESTWARD WITH AN EMIGRANT TRAIN. 
By William H. Rideing. 
Third Article—The Destination, 


These new-comers are strangers to the sleepless- 
ness which in many subtle forms afflicts the finer 
materials of our civilization. They need no drugs 
or coaxing to lead them into repose; but lying, as 
we have seen them, on the hard flooring and across 
the seats, they slumber like children, and awake 
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in a few hours refreshed. 
The pale gray of dawn 
is still unwarmed by the 
sun when they are astir, preparing themselves for 
another long day in their journey. 

The closeness of the night and the impure air 
of the car has in no wise spoiled their appetites. 
Their first attention is to food; and they bring out 
of the bundles, among which they have been ly- 
ing, and from which they have been scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, loaves of bread, cheese and various 
kinds of meat. Who would expect to find the re- 
finements of the table among them? They have 
no table, and are not used to knives and forks. A 
good strong jack-knife does service for an entire 
family, and with it pieces of bread of irregular 
shape and slices of meat are soon provided for all 
—except the baby. 

The baby is a little glutton, and insisting on 
having not a portion, but the whole, clinches his 
fists and screams until the mother surrenders the 
loaf to him, and lets him gnaw all around the 
crust, an operation which is interrupted from time 
to time by the young tyrant’s inability to hold it, 
and his dropping it on the floor. 

It is defiled in the fall, but that does not spoil tt 
for further use. 
it is given back to the baby, and when it is restored 


to him he looks at its diminished size thoughtful- | 





Christmas dinner as had been threatened. | 


ly, as if undecided whether to protest or not; but 
| being satisfied, after some deliberation, that he is 


quietly attempts to consume the remainder. 

All the passengers do not have meat. 
them have no other food than bread or crackers, 
which they moisten with ice-water. The Germans, 


| power its odor. 
Three times a day the train stops for meals 


pepsia. 


igrants are treated with scant ceremony 





Some of 


of agdirty young Irish boy, leaving a crimson disk 
of inflammation, and the same garment is used 
by most of the women, both in personal ablutions 
and in washing the dishes. 

The principal care is for the smoothness of the 
hair. While it can be plastered down, the mothers 
do not seem to mind the agricultural richness of 
the soil on the faces of their offspring. 

The train goes along at a good speed, and in 
this respect there is little difference between it and 
ordinary trains. The time between New York and 
Chicago is about forty-eight hours. Between Chi- 
cago and Omaha the emigrants are carried in the 
ordinary express-trains; but west of Omaha, on 
the Pacific railways, they are transported at a 
snail’s pace, the time between that place and San 


are. Now he exaggerates the distance between 
them, and sometimes will not believe that he has 
reached his destination when the conductor tells 
him that he has done so. 

There was a party at Buffalo who would not get 
off the train when it arrived there. They had been 
informed in Italy that Buffalo was a three days’ 
journey from New York, and they insisted that 
they could not be there, as they had been on the 
train less than one day. When they were put off the 
men stormed, and the women cried and stamped 
their feet, believing themselves to have been swin- 
died, and when we parted from them the police 


| had not succeeded in reassuring them. 


en 


For the Companion. 





Francisco being nearly two weeks. Those who 


are bound to California and the north-western ter- | 
ritories suffer more severely than the rest, owing 


to the many unnecessary delays in their journey. 
Consider the vast superiority of the first-class 
cars; the soft plush upholstery; the brilliant fres- 
coes; the many comforts; and contrast them with 
the emigrant cars, fitted up with bare boards; 
overcrowded, insufficiently lighted and poorly 
ventilated. Yet the difference between the first- 
class fare and the emigrant fare is slight, the lat- 
ter being only about thirty per cent. less than the 
former, and a first-class excursion-ticket to many 
places within two hundred miles of New York 


costs less than two single tickets, one emigrant | 


and one first-class, as we found to our loss in our 
recent journey. 

The ideas of 
the geography 


possessed by 
many distin- 
guished for- 
eigners who 


portunities of 
learning it be- 
fore coming are 
so peculiar, one 








| of them putting the city of Pennsylvania in the 


| State of Philadelphia, that we were not surprised 


to find a good deal of uncertainty and vagueness | 


among the passengers in an emigrant car. 
“Where are you going to?” the interpreter asked 


a young German, who tor a moment could not re- | 


member his destination. 

“To a place near Chicago.” 

‘Evanston ?” 

“No.” 

“Joliet ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Look at your ticket.” 

He put his hand into his pocket for his wallet 
when the recovery of his memory made a further 
search unnecessary. 

“T am going to Cincinnati—near Chicago,” he re- 
peated, as if he might lose the place unless he des- 
cribed its proximity to another one. 





More slices are cut from it before | 
| responsible for the change in its appearance, he | 


busy with her beak moving grass and leaves and | 


however, usually have cheese or sausage, and | 
when the former is Limburger, we are thankful 
that the air of the car is strong enough to over- 


At the best, the attendants of dépot res- | ¢ 


| The English lady, of whom we have spoken in 
| the previous article, began to listen for the roar of 
Niagara Falls when we were about one hundred 
miles from New York, and when we informed her 
that they were still about four hundred miles dis- 
tant, she said she supposed the climate of Chicago 
would be cool because that city was so near the 
Rocky Mountains. It would be beautiful, she 


to set aright geography so much awry as this, and | 


| we left her to the enjoyment of her delusions. 


their search for knowledge. 





of this country | 


have had op-| 


added, to see their snowy summits reflected on the | all her born days,’ 
waters of Lake Michigan. It was of no use trying | know what kind of days born days are, but I 


A party of Germans sat in their seats endeavor- 
ing to pick out their destination on a map of the 
Erie Railway, and the fact that they held the map 

| upside down is not against the praiseworthiness of 
, and | 
a large number of the passengers avail themselves 
of these opportunities for the cultivation of dys-| nations. 


A few of those on board the train had no desti- 
They proposed to roam until they found 
he work fitted to their hand and the place that 
taurants are not over and above civil, and the em-| pleased them best. Some of them had bought 
| their tickets to certain towns not because they in- 

“Now, then, get around there!” we heard an | tended to settle in them, but because they desired to 
officious and brutish-looking young man say, with | get as far West as possible, and these were as far as | 
an oath, at Turner’s, as the docile customers came | their means would take them. 
in; and the ungrateful restaurant-keeper appar-| gone to the ticket-office at Castle Garden and | 


Several men had | 


vicinity of Boston, one of the school-committee, in 
his speech, referring to the greater advantages 
scholars of the present day possess, said,— 
“When I was young, our school-houses had no 
such beautiful decorations as has this fine build- 
ing. We were not surrounded by objects of artis- 
tic beauty, and”—pointing to ‘a dust of Everett on 
the wall behind his head—“we did not have be- 


making in the poor breakfast or dinner which he | would “take them that far,” not caring particu- 
serves. larly where it might be. 

After breakfast an occasional attempt is made| Here and there a few dropped off before we 
by a few of the passengers to be clean. There are | reached Buffalo, and at that city the remaining 
two fair-faced little Katrinas, with flaxen hair| passengers were distributed among the trunk 
plaited in ropes down their backs, and to the pres- | lines to the West. We parted with them here, 
ervation of the smoothness of these tresses their | and they passed on into the fruitful land wherein 
mother devotes considerable time, though the dirt | their destinies lie. 
on their faces does not trouble her. The corner of} Once the emigrant could not be made to under- 
a skirt dipped in the remains of a cup of water is | stand how far apart the places on this continent 


fore our eyes, to inspire us each day by their elo- 
quent, though silent, example, such dursts of great 
men as”—— 





ently forgets what a very handsome profit he is | showed their money, asking for a ticket which | 


JACK STONE’S DOINGS-No. I. 


Well, here Iam again. I suppose you have 
heard of me. 

It would be strange if you hadn’t, for I make a 
great deal of noise. That is because I have good 
lungs and a thick pair of boots. People who have 
those things were not made to be quiet. It is very 
hard for me to be still, and I have often pre- 
ferred to make a noise than to have a roll of loz- 
enges to keep still. The noise will last longer than 
the lozenges; there is more of it and more fun in 
it. 

I have a great many relations. It seems to me 
as if almost everybody was uncle, aunt or cousin to 
me. My Cousin Nellie is a great reader of books, 
and she says that the words “home” and ‘‘moth- 
er” sound the sweetest to her. The words that 
sound sweetest to me are just these, ““Won’t you 
come and take a walk with me, Johnny Punks ?” 
Johnny Punks is my nickname; it is not a very 
good-sounding one, but it’s the best I can get, and 
when you can’t get what you want you must be 
content with what you have, father says; and 
I think he has lived a good many years in 
this world, and he knows it is not right to tell 
falsehoods. My Cousin Wilson said, ‘““Won’t you 
come and take a walk with me, Johnny Punks ?” 

I was very glad to say ‘‘yes,” because I like my 
Cousin Wilson and I like to go to walk with him. 
He has been to college and he knows a great deal. 
Tt doesn’t make him proud or vain, and he is not 
ashamed of having me for a cousin if Iam small 
and don’t know but a little. He says there is a 
chance for me to grow and to learn. He teaches me 
agreat many things. Ishould not think he would 
for I should think he would be afraid I would 
know as much as he does, and then there would not 
be anything left to teach me. 

It was a very nice day we had for our walk, and 
I was quite well contented until I was in the mid- 
dle of the brook. Something bit me on my leg in 
the water. I pulled it out. I meanI pulled the 
leg out. I could not have pulled the water out. 

There was something black hanging to my leg 
that bit it. I threw it off on the ground. I mean 
I threw the black thing off. It was not handsome 
to look at. I should not think it would want to 
| look in the looking-glass very often. If it thinks 
that it is handsome, it is very easily satisfied in 
the way of good looks. 

I asked my Cousin Wilson what it was. 
said it was a leech. I then had to ask him what a 
leech was. He said it sucked blood. I told him 

I knew that, but I should be glad to know some- 
| thing I wasn’t acquainted with. 
| Then he said it was a blood-sucking worm liv- 
| ing in the water. He said I should find one in the 
| dictionary. I believe he must fave been mistaken, 
| for I looked in the dictionary when I went home, 
| and there wasn’t any there. If there had been, it 
| would have squashed, for the dictionary was shut 
up, and the covers are quite heavy. There wasn’t 
even a picture of one. I guess Wilson was think- 
ing of- something else, or he might have thought I 
| said something else. 

I have often made a great deal of noise at 
grandma’s house, and she has often said she should 
| go distracted. I do not know where Distracted 
| is, but it must be an awful quiet place, or grand- 
ma would not wish to go there. 
| Grandma says she “never heard such a noise in 
* when I go there. I don’t 


He 








guess they are rainy ones, for I am generally over 
to grandma’s on rainy days, and there is always 
some noise wherever I go. Grandma put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and I asked her if she was go- 
ing to Distracted, and if it was very far off, and 
when she was coming back. I told her she need 
not go on my account, as I was going home. 

She laughed at that, though I couldn’t see what 
there was to laugh at; and then she kissed me, 
though I did not know what I had done to be 
kissed for. 

Grandma did not go distracted; she went down 
town and then I went upstairs to see grandpa. He 
seemed very glad to see me. He liked my new 
boots. I think he would have liked just such a 
pair, but he couldn’t have got them on. 

I wish you knew my grandpa, for I think you 
would like him; he seems made to be liked. 

He was telling a story about a man who was 
digging his way through a cave, and he made be- 
lieve his cane was a pickaxe; and he thumped so 
loud that grandma came upstairs and said, “Seth 
Stone, are you crazy ?” 
| Grandpa said he wasn’t. 

Then grandma went downstairs. She looked as 
though she was glad he wasw’t crazy. I was glad 
| he wasn’t. Jack STONE. 
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No family dyes were ever so popular as the Diamond | 
Dyes. They never fail. Send lv cts. for sample. Wells, 


Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. (Adv. 
Bicone crass 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures all blood di eradi- 











THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 
Best me the world for MENDING ALL FINDS of 
MATERIAL. Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE, ue name blown in bottle, Stronger ‘than Glue. 





cates every impurity, and renews the vital forces. [Adv. 


ASTH M Instant Relief. Free trial L package for 3c. 

Stamp. Asthma Remedy, Montpelier, Vt. 
10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
1 ent, for 20 center CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


CAR COLLECTORS,—A handsome set of cards for 
3c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


Foreign s Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co.Medford, Mass. 


a TA MERER and all interested, sead for circulars, 
S S$ Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥- 
100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c¢.; 100 Trans- 


fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.,; or the lot 
for 25e, Vame this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, vt. 


M; AIDEN’S VOW and 99 Songs, words and Music, 
B\ for 12c.; 100 Horseshoe, Floral Bird Chromo ¢ ‘ards, 
iG Ce L. HA’ THAWAY, 339 W: Vashington St., Boston, Mass. 


icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 


AGENT CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 
AgentsW anted. be ™ S.M.SPENCER 

Sells rapidly. 54 150 112Wasii’n St. 
Particulars free o Boston, Mass. 


* Chromo and Advertising Cards, 56 styles for Card 


D6 Collectors, 15e., postpaid (stamps takén) ; 72 styles, 
2v0e.; 100 styles, 30e. Vv MOORE, Brockport, N NY. 


6 OO PER Cane. PROFIT MAKING INK 
) EXTRACTS, Produces best Ink instantly. 
All colors. coca Ink shines in the dark. Complete 
directions for all, 35 cts. Horace Chilton, Chelsea, Mass, 


( UR SCRAP BOOK_ PACK. Put up expressly 
for Card Collectors. Contains 50 ——, Large, 
Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 
plete in seis, embracing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
colored tints, &e. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 
CHAS. FARRELL, 152 W. 28th Street, New York. 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. 


One beautiful Silk Fringed Birthday Card 20 cts.; ten 
little Birthday beauties, We. 3 ; ten Scripture Text, l0c.; ten 
Reward, 0c. ; “ig 30 fine white Gold Edge Cards name on, loe.; 
All five, 50c. F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BO WANTED ineverytown. A smart onecan 
































Can make money selling our Family Med- 























make money easy. A good chance for /adies 
also. Send stamp for confidential offers. No 
humbug. Address GEO. W. DOWNS, Newark, N. J. 


P4 SHEETS best writing paper, 10 cts.; 25 envelopes 
10 cts. 12 ivory tip lead pencils, 30 cts.; 4 beautiful 
colored pictures, 13x18, 50 cts.; 1 oretty engraving, 15 cts. 
‘Take the lot for $1, and I will add 50 ets. in xzoods, all 
postpaid. Address H. F, GILNACK, So. Manchester, Ct. 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 

One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
Boxin Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co. incinnati, O.& Kan.City Mo. 


CARD COLLECTORS! Tam get- 


ting up a pack of 100 Elegant Large Chromo Cards, 

embracing Gold, Silver and different bright soot opals tints, 

and all of the latest designs, price 50 cents, post- ot 
Address ©, TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


5 INDELIBLE INK. 














No preparation and only a com- 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere 





L ADIES A BOOK oF INSTRUCTIONS AND 

PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 
Ke nsington Embr eedery. ete.’ Tell re er to make 20 Stitch- 
es, i South tline, Persian, Tent, 
Star, Satin, Janina, Piling. Feather: ete. Sent by 
mail for 12 3-cent stamps. ING GALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


OLIVE BUTTER 


Has no equal. More w ical than lard 
and is free from the pte odor poem to Cooking Oils. 











| RUG PATTERNS, Catalogue free, A. GIBBS, 


Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


YAHOON BROADCAST SEED-SOWER. Sold 
by J.C. VAUGHN, 42 La Salle Street, C hicago,, for 

Ss, 50. Lar; te om aie Tools in the U.S. Corn 
d Potato Manual and Tool List sent FREE. Get it. 


XTRA CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
pooane 1 packet each of Balsams, Asters. Phiox, 
and Verben Petunias, Stock, Pinks, Zenias, Pansies, 
Verbenas, or 3 packets of each variety for 60 cents. 
. D. SNOOK, Barrington, Yates Co,, N.Y. 


Manchester, Grand Duke, Pock- 

lington, Souhegan. C ‘atalogue free. 

pes, Apples, Pears, Plums, 

Quinces a Roses. 6 Plante, each of 4 New Strawberries 

HER mail At 00. 100 Plants of 4 best Strawberries by mail, 
. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass, 














COOK BOOKS containing Valuable R 
AS Instructions how to use 
OLIVE BUTTER, by the Ay ne of b— 8 i a 
hia Cookin i ‘mailed free, u epee = on. 
V ASHING' ON B BUTCHER'S SONS, Siitisetetisia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER ; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark. 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 


WANTED, 10,000 LADIES ijo22"'sc0 
Flower Seed, 
crop of 1882. Soto 500 seeds in ly weg ry the 
following, which are alone worth $ paer, 
Truffaunts Peony Fid., 10¢.; J 4 Camelia FId., 10c.; 
New Emperor, Tarks r, l0c.; New Godetia ‘Lady 
Albemarle, l0c.; Mira’ ., kota Varagatis, 10e.; Lo- 
lia C. P. Compacts, oe y Vinca, alba, 10c.; Cocks- 
comb Glascow Prize, l0c.: Verbena, Ist quailty 
mixed, 10e.; Petunia, striped, 10c.; Pansy, large Fl 
mixed, 10c; and 21 other var etles worth ae 7 3of above 
for 10c,, with list of n Plants and Seeds. 
LESTE W. MANN, Florist, Randolph, Mass., Box 162. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 

Over three-quarters of a Million in 
. Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
eet city peices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
awls, Fey ngs, Hosiery,Uphol 1- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, Un- 
derwear, T es, Laces, Gents’ Furni shing x00d8, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c, toe les, in- 
for mation, an SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli ication, 

COOPE ONARD, 9th & Market St., Phi 

ease say where you saw this Advertisement. 


DOVER EGG-BEATE 
Beats the white of the Eggs ccamier in ten 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two cen- 
tres, one inch apart, and curiously interlace each 


















loose. Cleaned instantly. Money refunded if you 
are not delighted with it. A woman and her 
“Dover Beater” can not be se oo The aay 
extiaie i - the wide world that is warranted t 
oem tthe purchaser, For 50 cents one is 
— a. post-paid. 
Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass. 


b yay DISH. DRAINERS. 

Stands in the sink. Receives 
and drains the dishes. Does 
not break them. Does not rust. 
Takes no available room in the 
sink. Costs less than wire 
drainers. Closes compactly 
to put away. Lasts a life-time. 
Fi cents obtains one by 
mail, postage paid. 
ear Stamping Co., Bos m, Mass., U. S. A. 











LIVELY DISCUSSION. 


Beautiful new set of Gilt Cards by mail on receipt of 
four 3-cent stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


AG ENTS Wante ~ amgeeiee illustrated stand- 
works of character; ae * Bo oks and Bibles 
variety; low in price; r ting fast; pooded everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North Fourth Street, Phiten Pa. 








Sis UR ING 


LDREDCE 


Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on max 
Permanent a hi for agents. C: atalogue for stamp. E.8. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Popular Sheet Music by the best authors for only 5 cts. 
per copy. Send 5 cent stamp for piece of music and cat- 
slogue. a iberal discount to dealers, 

EELES & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


SAMPLES OF BEAUTIFUL FLOR- 

AL PICTURES, size altogether 5}¢x2 

inches with Mottoes for Scrap Books 

or Billets Doux, all for a 3-cent stamp. 

London Man’f’g Co 

9 Seventh Street, New York City. 
Send 5 tiful Birthday and 50 large, Brilliant 

Illuminated Chromo Cards of the latest 


and most exquisite designs. Catalogues of Presses, Ty 
Cards, &c., sent on receipt of stamp. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. GRACE &CO., ee Md, 


int YourOwn es. 


Large sizes for circulars, &., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
Presses. Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


OXYGEN 222. 


Nervous Cage ,etc. Book free on Pa. 
DR. PEIRO, Offices 7,83 Madison St., Chicag 


TAKEN OUT OF BED. 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have to 
thank you for the 2 great relief received from your “Favor- 
ite Préscription.” My sickness had laste seven years, 
one of which I was in bed. — = one bottle I was 


able to t bout the house. 
e to be about the house, PO UNNIS, fulton, Mich. 


























Cents for 4 Handsome Easter, 2 Beau- 


























And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. 
ce Apr — business for a man with small capital. 
Toeseke rhome Amusement, 116- catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 








STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, : 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalied. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











A Home Gymnasium. 


Making over 20 combina- 
tone ifford’s apparatus 
upplies a want long felt, 
am brings within the reach 
of every thinking person 
the means of — ng a 
—* h Bp eee educa- 
tion. apparatus, $15; 
with rowiug attachment, 
$5 extra. Complete Gym- 
nasium, $30 and $35. 
Send stamp for special 
Price-List of Gymnasium 
supplies. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
108 Madison St., Chicago. 


SNAKES AS LIFE-DESTROYERS. 

The loss of life in India due to_the ravages of venom- 
ous snakes is almost incredible. Yet Consumption, which 
is as wily and fatal as the deadliest Indian reptile, is wind- 
ing its coils around thousands of people,while the victims 
are unconscious of its presence. r. R. V. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” must be used to cleanse the 
blood of the scrofulous impurities, for tubercular con- 
sumption is only a form of scrofulous disease. ““Golden 
Medical Discovery” is a sovereign remedy for all forms 
of scrofulous disease, or king’s-evil, such as age 
white swellings, fever sores, scrofulous sore-eye 
wellas for other blood and skin diseases. By drug; is. 


Vile ol 
| Filling SH sprilsiTea.| | 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
are now, and have been for six years, offerin, 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose an 
_— Tea -_s: Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 
Goods, as inducements to order in arge 
quantities, oF geht up agg) 9 our TEA and COF: 
Peas of of all kinds from 30 to 75 cts. We would be 











pl to send you full Price and Premium List upon 

request by postal. 

GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Street, Boston. 


SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- -CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
Beaters. turning opposite 

to each other, ng a 
perfect mixer. No zinc 
_y in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
construction and _ perfect 

in results. Over soe 000 in use, 
Tubs water Pree king Tubs 
— a Cane, ott sizes, wholesale and 
Catalogue and 

price-list ofthis: celebrated reezer. 


White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Nasuva, N. H. 













EEDS Northern Grown, Fresh, Relia- 
= ble. Everything for Farm and Gar- 


en, Gold Premium, Cata- 
logue een. Say where you saw this. 
Thousands of sar Plants and PIVVLY 
J.J. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 
DOUBLE : PEARL” i To all whosend 
15 Pa ay their 
TUBEROSE ddress, I will 


po ea and directions for (or blooming 
thisncectet of flowers; ae free to all,my dbuatrated 


J pent ve Catalogue, co! IT ERC 
teatPloralNoveliged 
eo NE DE 
CARNATION PINK, 
CHAS. T. STARR, Av: IT TE ERC et CO. Pa 














HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
= BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 

eae Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and Whoopini, Cough. Sold by all druggists. 

TTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


Pace Forte trial, 6 6packets choicest Flower Seeds ds 
to any address for 6 cents postage. We 
make this offer to give you an idea of 


the superiority of our seeds, and to in- 
troduce them into thousands of new homes this season. 
We made the same offer in the COMPANION last year, 
and hundreds have written that our seeds are the best 
they ever planted. Send in the 6 cents postage and test 
them for yourselves, This offer is made only to CoM- 
PANION readers, and must be accepted immediately. We 
will send 3 choice new vegetables instead of the flowers, 

















other—notice them. No joints or rivets to get | 


if ordered, on same terms, or both to one address for 12c., 
but cannot divide or pcuange the package. Address, NOW, 
Cc. W. DORR & CO., Seed Growers, Des *s Moines, Iowa. 
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Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to customers 

= last Bie without ordering it. It contains about 175 

es, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 

va uable directions ae planting 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 

ble and Flower poets, 5 ants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
ble to all, especial to Market Gardeners, Send for it! 
D. “FERR Y & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THE INGE, .f.SO8ARD, 00'S 


ROSI 


90 establishment ma oa 
for ea et = ong. Sire eat OL ARGE sui Ie for 


Svored pon & oe tosny x post. 





‘Sis for rea) 18 for 8G 
75 pela ridgiatsiae Rates: | 
walk Sealy cate "Gas fh DE, 


a 
Sventaoe on ~# Rose,70 Opp. ntly Ghasivates free toall, 


Rink DING a CON Cc 
. West on yo Co., Pa. 








We send free with every one dollar Collection 

paper eac ts; the following seeds: Balsam, Pansy, 

Verbena, Phlox, Double Portulaca and China Pink or 

Dianthus. Our Instructions for the Culture oO 

plants and ge eneral Slant ar and ee 
Catalogue 


‘or 24 cR — send by mai e 
following { oses for all Pur- 
Names as 


es 
poses that have A introduce 
follows: Perles des Jardens, Nephetos, Duch- 
essjof Edenburgh, Marchiel Neil, ‘almaison,Sof- 
frano, Bon Seline, Genl. pacers Hermosa, 
w 


and two of Bennett's Ne ybrids Teas—the 
best newRoses out, Hardy and constant 











for 
for 

ums, all differ for 
12 Fuschias, Double and Sing for 
2 et meet or oF old é me = i - 




















MARK 


KIDNEY- WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so E eatange ro in this coun- 
try as Constipation, ane no remedy has ever 
ualled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
hatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 
Pl LES THIS distressing complaint 
* is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Kidney- Wort strengthens 
Lg weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
f Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 
§2™ If you have either of these troubles 


PRICE $1. |USE| Druggists Sell 


TRADE 

















Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 




















KIDNEY -WORT 


TRADE 
MARK 


AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 













lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 lbs, 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- 5) 
— an SS 
T. E, CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 
TATEN ISLAND 
‘ite iy reet, ; New York,’ 
to Lenn naar 20th St EW YORK. 
BRANCH ve LTON ST Bag ay N. 
RIG HILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES | ( 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

Dye, ¢ ‘le anand Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cle aned or dyed ‘successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliance s, and having systematized anew every te spart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and returned by express or by mail, 

c orsesponts nce invite 


ad. 
RETT, NEPHEWS & 2 0., 
5 and 7 Soin Street, New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR. 
MADAME GRISW OLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 








923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and E legance of form, aud be ing made im various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recomme na 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this a profitable and pere 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards. Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for cire Ulars and te mae to agents, 
to ADAME GRISWOLD & ¢ 
Or to General Agents: 923 Broadway, N. Y.: 

Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago, Illy 

J. B. WYGANT & CO., Fredonia, N. ¥ 

H. F. Kine & Co., 814 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedv 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 80 
common to our best population, 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 

F t revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
' firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 


t2 Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 42 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented, 

"ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, we ight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all ey and under all circumsts Ener act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the syste 

‘or the cure of Kidney Complaints of “ithe r sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pitts, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper, 


No family should be w ithout LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure a biliousness 
and torplalty of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Drugzists. 4? 


NO = REQUIRED 



























y 18 Greenhouses. 29thYear. 

Beautiful Catalogue of about ae gong 
K Hybrid Pear, $1. 

Leconte Pea Pear, $1; ee 

e cents; Japanese 

rf Chestnut, fruit im- 

mensely 8 









MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
priceis paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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DONT BE A CLAM 








CLAMS ARE NOT A PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions :—they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along 


FOR THEY ARE CLAMS 
and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams:— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after:— 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—Is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after:— 
A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker or a Grain Binder :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for :— 
Of course if a woman tries every new thing that she hears of she will often be duped:—But there is no sensible man or sensible woman who 
does not know for certain that reliable publishers would not allow such continuous use of their papers for advertising The Frank Siddalls Soap if 


they had not first satisfied themselves that it was NOT A HUMBUG. Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and 
those who have done so are already beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—SQ DONT BE A CLAM 


ame FOR LADIES TO READ =—— 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her —y to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers advantages in Economy of Use, in its effect on the skin, and 
freedom from injury to the fabric, which make it truly the Woman’s Friend. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England [where thrifty housekeeping js proverbial] it has 
gained immense favor, and no better evidence can be presented of the merits of an article than to be able to say 
that it meets entire approval in the Homes of New England. 


mm FOR LAUNDRY, KITCHEN AND HOUSE-CLEANINC mm 
JUST PHINK! NoScalding or Boiling! NoSmell on Wash-Day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifally White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for Zraze! 
e Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
WHERE WATER or FUEL is SCARCE,remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap MUCH 
LESS FUEL is necessary,and A FEW BUCKETS OF WATER is enough for a large wash, 
JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired ! 
And best ofall the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing dishes:—It is the only Soap that leaves the dishrag 
Sweet and White, and it can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, Onions, etc., from forks and dishes, 
When you have a dirty dish rag or dishpan dont blame your servants; it is not their fault; you 
have given them a Soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dishrag; give them The Frank Siddalls 
Soap; it is made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will always have a clean, sweet-smelling cloth :— 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice 
Common Soap and a foul dishrag—or—F rank Siddalls Soap and a dishrag to be proud of 
Use it for Scrabbing and Cleaning: use it for Washing Windows and Mirrors, Goblets, Wineglasses, 
Fruit Jars, and all kinds of Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap is not fit for washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is the most elegant article for this purpose that can be imagined. 
Use it for taking Grease Spots out of Fine Carpets and for cleaning rag carpets. Use it for 
wiping off oil-cloths, linoleum, etc., 1 KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, and as it does away with scrubbing 
them they will of course las¢ much longer. 


Gam FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES mam 
No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of 
any kind when nothing but ‘he Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 
Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but wash them only 
with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


SIA ENR YS Oooo OP TERT A eR a OS 
Gam FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION Gama 
All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin: The Frank Siddalle Soap is not perfumed, but has 
an agreeable odor from its ingredients that 1s always pleasant, even to an invalid—it never leaves any odor 
on the Skin, the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other Soaps produce; it should always be used 
for washing the hands and face of those troubled with Chapped Skin; a child will not dread having 
its face washed when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart 
with the dreaded sting that even Castile Soap causes; it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it! 
A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean! 
It Leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush! 
Persons who despise a musty sponge or washrag will appreciate The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
Whenever a sponge or washrag has a disagreeable smell it is due emtirely to the so-called fine Toilet Soap that 
is such a favorite with you;—it is the place of Soap to keep a sponge or washrag sweet and clean, and The Frank 
Siddalls Soap will do it without any occasion for exposure to the sun or air. 
Itis especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water. 
When used for washing the head it is better than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, foamy white 
lather should be left in tue hair (mot washed out; ) it entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, Bay 
Rum, Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff from the head, the hair will 
not collect dust, and there will not be any itching of the scalp. Coat collars, hat linings and neck-wear will keep 
clean much Jonger. The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for removing Grease Spots. It is quasenseee not to injure the garment. 
If you have a Pet Dog wash it with The Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave plenty of the lather in 
angie = you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasionally with this Soap will be too clean 
© harbor fleas. 
The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, will not chap from husking 
corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course home-made Soap, toilet Soap, or any other kind 
MUST NOT BE USED, (not even Castile Soap)—be particular NOT to rinse all the lather off. 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
At places where it is NOT sold at Stores, 
Send the retail price, 10 cents, in money or Postage Stamps. 
Say she saw the advertisement in “Tae Youta’s Companion.” 
Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises, 
Promise No, 1.—That the Soap shall be used the first wash-day after 


receiving it, and that every bit uf the family wash 
shall be done with it. 

Promise No. 2.—That the person sending will personally see that 
the printed directions for using the Soap shall 
be exactly followed. 

By return mail, a 10 cent cake of Soap will be sent, postage prepaid. 
It will be packed in a neat iron box costing 6 cents to make it carry 
safely, and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. 
All this is done for 10 cents, because it is a chea 
introduce it than to send salesmen to sell it to 
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e stores. 


If your letter pets no attention, 
it wi be because 
you have not made the promises, or have 


sent for more than one cake, 
Make the promises very plain or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake of Soap will be sent Free cf Charge to the Wife of a Grocer 
and the Wife ofa Minister if the above TWO promises are made, 









s@-And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES.-ea 


A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT’ EVEN TO HEAT 
THE WASH. WATER, and as the wash-water must only be 
lukewarm, & small kettle holds enough for a large wash, 

A wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from the 
atmosphere in spite of the most careful Housekeeper, which 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. 


Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle 
THE FIRST TIMB, no matter how odd it seems. 
&@- Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. “@a 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy; the clothes will 
NOT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never worn, and 
stains that have been overlooked in washing will bleach out while 
drying, and the clothes will iron easier. 
ALWaArs dissolve a small piece of the Soap in the starch: it will 
make the ironing easier, and the pieces look much handsomer. 


The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard wate 
without Soda, Lye, wr any w ashing comp ao 


DONT USE Boras, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any 
of the wash, 





BPeRO>e 
There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them:— é ~ #5 § a 
BRO" ES 
P 
FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it Bel: P2zZ 
80 as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the sviled places, 5 nes’ & 
Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under & pt 4 5 ES 
the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. os = ea"*S 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. se S35 waip 
NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL DROP ouT; turn r=3 pa 4 oF 
the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT’ use any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY §f & tm are 
WILL TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through twosuds. Ifthe wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; § -'24 5 L o> 
if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. Bae- wes 
If astreak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. gs “8 So g 
NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND I8 FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS OUT, § mo Saeee 
and it is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more Soap) § 5 = 28 = 
AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIs, Ses i ¢ 
Next, the blue-water—which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing, for this Soap takes J. 32m, 
the place of Bluing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the B® Sy 
clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up todry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT Be lLEos 
SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. Robsce 
Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash bed See me 
the same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 2 te 
The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. Si 88s 





SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROGERS 


Silver-plated Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, and guaranteed the finest quality made. 


does NOT sell the Soap. 


telligent Wo will refi 
uch a clean, sensible inventio: 


oumms-OR MEN TO READ==— 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Printer, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, 
the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bath. the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, the Railroad, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of this Soap. 


Ga FOR ‘SHAVING Sam 


Its heavy lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is almost 
incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how closely shaved, or how tender the 
skin, and the Sponge and Soap Cap will always be Sweet Smelling. 

IMPORTANT for SHIPBOARD and ARMY USE ;—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water 
for a large wash. 


gum FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, ETC.amm 


It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for washing 
Sores, Galls Scratches, etc., it is indispensable. No stable is complete without it, For Harn:ss it is 
better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather, rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars 
and Car windows, cleaning the running gear and bodies of fine carriages. it has no rival; by its use, paint and 
varnish will last longer, and the windows and lamps will be clear as crystal. 

It is elegant for washing Printers’ Rollers, for washing the Ink from Type, Electrotypes, etc., and 
for washing Printing Ink from the hands. 


(SH ORE ERAS OS AG OC TR RI 
wa SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS == 


To the Physician, the Pruggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming more and 
more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapid!y superseding the Imported Castile and similar well-known 
Soaps, for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery, and the Hospital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS— 
In place of cotton-wool, alittle of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between the nail 
and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool, 


Gum AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT Gm 


For washing old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
chafed places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, Ringworm, Itching 
Piles, Eruptions on the face, and for children afflicted with Scaly Incrustations, itis without any of the injurious 
effects so often experienced when other Soap is used, while for washing the Invalid itis a most valuable aid 
to the Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would 
otherwise counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by 
any other Soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use it for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with contagious and infectious diseases, 
and for washing Utensils used in th sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and purify without the least necessity 
of scalding or boiling a single article. 


For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


Gum ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES Emm 

Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, uch as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are caused 
by Soap made from rancid grease; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. 

It washes Tel Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a possibility of scratching 
them, while it is being used with the most gratifying resultsin Schools of Design for washing the expensive brushes 
used by the students; try it for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

Use it for cleaning Garments of every description. It is better than Benzine or Hartshorn 
for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing Woot before Carding it or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
do not require scalding or putting out in the sun; they will be clean and as sweet as new, 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking. 

It is the best for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely free 

from grease, and without causing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 













The Frank Siddalls Soap never fails when it falls into the 
hands ofa person of Refinement, Intelligenee and Honor. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a new, easy, clean way 
of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy way. 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in understanding § 
and following the very easy and sensible Directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy the Soap 
and then not to follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons. 


Sensible Persons will feel thankful and will not get mad when new 
and improved ways are brought to their notice. 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it from 
their wholesale houses to accommodate you, 


or you can order direct from the Factory. 
Wou must NOT send for more than one cake; 
Uf a friend wants to try it, she MUST send in a separate letter. 
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A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by thx WIFE OF EVERY GROCER. 
The Premium is a very handsome velvet lined case, containing 6 Beautiful Heavy 
It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her Husband 


It will be sent to her AFTER she has made a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent her FREE OF CHARGE. 


Address all Letters—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 








